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such reduced rates may be obtained 
simply because the amount it costs to 
publish Tue Licuortan decreases as 
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from 20 to 100 copies or subscriptions to 
be taken out at one time, write for par- 
ticulars about the reduction of rates. 

We have even toyed with the idea 
of offering pastors of parishes a con- 
tract like this: On a reduced rate basis, 


we would publish an issue of THE 
LicuortANn specifically for their parishes, 
to be sent to every family or to be 
distributed in church once a month, 
containing four to ten pages of local 
parochial announcements and news items, 
with the general reading matter of an 
ordinary issue. This would be a booster 
for parish morale, and would at the 
same time provide entertaining Catholic 
reading matter for every family. To 
make such a plan financially possible, 
we should need quite a number of 
parishes in the scheme, so that the total 
number of copies would be great enough 
to absorb the extra cost of setting up 
special pages for each parish. The plan 
has not gone beyond the suggestion 
stage, but perhaps it will call forth 
comments that will help us guide our 
course. 
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THE LiIGuorRIAN 


MORNING MEDITATION FOR FIRST DAY 
The Agony in the Garden 

The simplest and most fundamental truths of religion are taught in 
striking fashion by the conduct of our divine Saviour during His agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemani. There we learn the terrifying meaning of 
sin, both for the Saviour and for ourselves; there we see how perfect 
was the human nature assumed by Christ because we see how much 
He can suffer, and at the same time we realize how much He can appre- 
ciate our human love; there we witness an example of how com- 
pletely we should submit to the loving will of God. 

First, let us picture the scene. Our divine Saviour has come to the 
Garden of Gethsemani to prepare for His bitter Passion, which He 
knows will begin in a little while. It is therefore His last hour of free- 
dom. Suddenly it is transformed into an hour of the severest agony 
ever experienced by a human being. Three terrifying realizations come 
to torture Him. The first is the awful nature of the death He is about 
to endure. He has chosen it willingly for us; He has even described it 
in prophecy; He knows every detail that will precede and accompany 
it. He is permitted to suffer it all in advance; to feel pain and shame 
and death overwhelming Him, so that His whole body trembles, and 
He writhes upon the ground. The second realization is that of the shame 
and vileness with which He must be associated because He is making 
the sins of men His burden as He atones for them by His death. 
Sensitive souls are made ill by the sight of filth. Imagine, then, what 
Our Lord felt when He saw Himself burdened with all the sins of 
blasphemy, disobedience, murder, impurity, drunkenness, slander, 
hatred, revenge, etc., that would ever be committed by men. A great 
nausea consumes Him; He groans and cries out and prays piteously, at 
the thought of being treated as if He had actually committed all these 
sins that He hates with an infinite hatred. They will bind Him as if He 
were a thief; they will spit upon Him as if He were vile with impurity ; 
they will nail Him to the cross as if He were a murderer and an enemy 
of all the people. Yet He is the all-pure Son of God made man. The 
third realization is that there will be so many who will refuse to accept 
His sacrifice for them; who will continue in their sins; who will reject 
His love and the joys of heaven, and in spite of all He suffers, con- 
demn themselves to hell. At the thought of these, His trembling be- 
comes more violent; perspiration bathes His body, and so terrible is 
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the anguish He experiences that the perspiration is made up of the very 
blood forcing itself from His veins. No wonder He cries out: “Father, 
if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me; but not my will, but 
thine be done.” 

This scene should indeed remind us of the awful meaning of sin. 
It reminds us, as Christ was reminded during His agony, of the ter- 
rible price that must be paid to atone for every sin. The price is a 
scourging, a crowning with thorns, a crucifixion for Jesus Christ. It 
also reminds us that when we deliberately offend God by any mortal 
sin, we are willing to plunge Christ into His agony again; to scourge 
Him anew, to nail Him once more to His cross. It makes us want to feel 
toward mortal sin the same terrified repugnance that Christ endured 
when He was about to become our Redeemer. 

It also teaches us how truly human our Saviour was, and therefore 
how much He longs for our human love. If He could suffer so much 
because of the ingratitude of some men, how much must He not be 
rejoiced over those who sympathize with Him, who try never to offend 
Him, who give Him all their love! For our past sins we must be sorry ; 
and for the future be determined that we shall suffer death rather than 
offend Him again. 

Above all, the agony of our Saviour teaches us how to submit to 
God’s will in all the sorrows and troubles of this world. God allowed 
His Son to undergo His bitter Passion and death for our sake. God 
allows us to share that Passion, but only in small ways and only now 
and then in our lives. When those times come, we should be able to 
say like Christ: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me; 
but not my will, but thine be done.” 


EVENING MEDITATION FOR FIRST DAY 
The Betrayal of Our Lord 


There are three lessons to be learned from the sad story of the 
betrayal of our divine Saviour at the hands of His own apostle. 
They are the lessons of the danger of clinging to small faults, of the 
emptiness and hollowness of the rewards that are purchased by sin, and 
above all, of the mercy of the Saviour toward those who are willing to 
repent of their sins. Let the story of Judas impress them on our minds. 

Judas Iscariot was called like Peter and John and the rest to be an 
apostle. He was trained by Christ; he was sent forth to preach in the 
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name of Christ; very probably he even worked miracles to support the 
doctrine of Christ. Moreover he was singled out for a special office 
among the apostles; he was made the Master’s treasurer and given 
charge of His simple temporal affairs. 

Judas was not an evil man from the start. At the very beginning he 
was probably fervent and sincere. But he allowed one fault to grow on 
him. It was the fault of avarice, founded in his growing unwillingness 
to accept the Saviour’s prophecy that the apostles should always be 
poor. His unchecked avarice gradually led him into a state of mind 
where nothing mattered except money. He expressed disapproval of 
those who spent money to honor Christ, as if he was thinking of the 
poor who could use the money, when he was actually thinking of what 
he could do with the money if he got it into his hands. How blind a 
person can become in such a state is clear from the fact that even while 
he saw the Master working extraordinary miracles, he clung to his sin. 
He only grew more impatient because the Master never worked a 
miracle to make the apostles richer. 

This increasing blindness led to the most terrible sin of avarice in 
the history of the world. He knew the Jewish leaders wanted to take 
Christ a prisoner at some lonely spot, when the crowds would not be 
around Him. He knew such a spot where Christ could be found at a 
certain hour. He bargained with the chief-priests and agreed for thirty 
pieces of silver to lead them to the spot. So when the Saviour was 
undergoing His agony in Gethsemani, Judas was leading His enemies 
there. He had set a kiss as the sign to the chief-priests and soldiers, 
because it might be dark and they would not be able to recognize Christ. 
They swarmed into the garden, the soldiers forming a ring about Christ 
and the three apostles who were with Him. Judas advanced according 
to his plan and said: “Hail, Master,” while he kissed him. But Jesus 
said to Judas: “Friend, to what purpose art thou come? Judas, dost 
thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” Then Judas turned aside, 
but the soldiers bound Jesus and led Him away. 

Judas had his money, but he began to feel uneasy. He had half 
expected the Saviour to work a miracle and escape. Did He not make 
them fall to the ground by the first word He spoke to them? But then 
He had gone off meekly in their midst. As the trial went on, the un- 
easiness of Judas turned to remorse, and then the remorse to despair. 
He rushed to the chief-priests and threw down the thirty pieces of 
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silver and confessed that he had betrayed an innocent man, but they 
only laughed at him. He went out into the night and ran to and fro 
trying to escape the memory of the last words of Jesus and of the look 
on His countenance, but he could not escape, no matter where he went. 
At last he could stand it no longer. Out in a dark valley beyond the 
city he suddenly stopped, took a rope and tied it around his neck and 
around an overhanging tree, and leaped to his death. 

The first lesson we learn from the story of Judas is the danger of 
letting our little faults continue without being checked. It does not 
matter whether the fault be that of stealing (as it was for Judas) or 
disobedience or lying or slander. Little sins unchecked lead to great 
sins; and every great sin is the same as betraying the Saviour again. 

The second lesson is that of the emptiness of the rewards of sin. 
Judas thought everything he had ever hoped for would be realized if 
only he could acquire more money, even though the money was tainted 
with blood. He received the money for his deed, and perhaps it con- 
tented him for a few hours. But the inevitable remorse came, followed 
by bitter despair, so that he threw away the money, his life, and even 
his soul. 

The third lesson is that of the infinite mercy of Christ. Even to the 
end, Christ would have forgiven Judas if he had repented. Note that 
in the very moment when Judas is kissing Him to betray Him, he is 
called “friend.” Christ will call any man “friend,” even if he has been 
guilty of a thousand sins, the moment that man manifests sorrow for 
his sins. 


MORNING MEDITATION FOR SECOND DAY 
The Denial of Christ by Peter 

A most important lesson to be learned from the Passion of Our 
Lord is that which appears from the fall of Peter, His first apostle. 
It is the lesson of the necessity of humility and prayer. Peter denied 
Christ because he was proud and self-sufficient, fond of his own views 
against the views of Christ, and above all, because he was weak in 
prayer. Many are in danger of denying Christ for the same reasons 
today. 

Peter was by nature a strong-willed, impetuous, self-reliant man. 
These qualities had been intensified by the hard life he had led as a 
commercial fisherman. They made it possible for him to act bravely 
and generously at times, as when he proclaimed his faith in Christ 
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against the doubts and denials of others, with the stirring words: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” They also made it possible 
for him to act foolishly and blindly, as when he attempted to rebuke 
the Master for telling the apostles He would one day be scourged and 
nailed to a cross. Up to the opening of the passion of Christ, Peter 
seemed to think it his task to take care of His Master, instead of trying 
only to carry out His will. 

This is clear from the many mistakes Peter made on the evening 
of the Last Supper. Four times he had to be rebuked by Christ on that 
evening alone. The first rebuke came when he refused to let Jesus wash 
his feet; he had to be told that he, of all the apostles, most needed this 
astounding lesson of humility and charity. The second came when 
Peter denied the prophecy of Christ that all the apostles would aban- 
don Him; he insisted that he stood ready to die with Christ if neces- 
sary, and was told that before the night was over he would deny his 
Master three times. The third rebuke came in the midst of the agony 
of the Saviour, when Peter, contrary to the expressed wish of Jesus 
that he watch and pray, fell asleep, and had to be awakened with the 
words: “Simon, could you not watch one hour with me? Watch and 
pray, lest you enter into temptation.” The last rebuke was at the 
moment when the enemies of Jesus surrounded Him, and Peter drew 
his sword and rushed to attack them. “Put up your sword,” said Christ, 
adding, “Do you not know I could have a legion of angels to defend 
me?” 

The important thing to note in all these scenes is the fact that Peter 
clung so tenaciously to his own views and his own will against the 
manifest will of Christ. Humility would have taught him that Christ 
always knew best; that it was foolish of him to think he knew better. 
Humility would have expressed itself in prayer instead of futile actions 
and empty protestations. But he had to be guilty of a terrible fall before 
he learned. It happened in this way. Despite all the rebukes, Peter 
thought he could still do something to save Christ from His enemies. 
Therefore he followed the mob to the place where Jesus was to be tried 
and mingled with the people in the courtyard. His fall came quickly. 
Instead of finding an opportunity to take the offensive, he was suddenly 
placed on the defensive. A servant girl passed by him and, looking at 
him a second time, said to someone: “This man was a companion of 
the Galileean. He was seen in the Garden.” The only thought that came 
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to Peter’s mind was that if he were known now, he might be put on trial 
with Christ and even condemned to die. Out of his sudden fear he 
cried out: “Woman, thou knowest not what thou sayest. I do not even 
know the man.” Then the cock crowed, but Peter was so frightened 
he did not notice it. A second and a third time someone recognized 
him as a friend of Christ, and a second and a third time, with mount- 
ing oaths and increasing terror, he denied that he had ever known or 
spoken to Christ. After the third time, the cock crowed the second time, 
and Peter came to his senses and went out and wept bitterly. 

How many modern denials of Christ are made by the same weak- 
nesses that are evident in Peter before his fall. How many there are 
who call themselves Christians, who yet think to dictate to Christ, to 
lay down the terms of their practice of religion, to boast and brag of 
what they can do, who think they have little need of prayer, and who, 
when suffering for Christ suddenly offers itself, turn against Him and 
deny Him. How many people fall into sin because they neglect the one 
thing the Saviour stressed most frequently — humble prayer for the 
grace to be strong. Thus Peter’s fall teaches humility and prayer. It also 
teaches another lesson — the lesson of how perfectly a contrite sinner 
can wipe out the memory of his fall. Peter repented, and prayed, and 
submitted his will in everything to Christ, and he had the grace to 
become a great leader and a valiant martyr in the end. So can every 
sinner who learns humility from his sins. 


EVENING MEDITATION FOR SECOND DAY 
The Meeting Between Jesus and Mary 

One of the few comforting events that took place during the Passion 
of our Saviour was His meeting with His Mother along the journey to 
Calvary. It was comforting because Mary was the only person who had 
not in any way contributed to His suffering: she had never been guilty 
of the least sin. It was comforting because it assured the lonely Christ 
of the companionship of His Mother to the end. Many lessons are 
learned from this meeting. We learn from it to suffer with Christ in 
atonement for the sins of others, even if our own sins have not been 
great. We learn from it how effectively Mary can help us in our sorrows, 
because she was able to bear so bravely the terrible sorrow of seeing 
her first-born son in so much ignominy and pain. 

It is impossible to realize fully how great was the sorrow of Mary 
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when she met Jesus carrying His cross. The meeting awoke innumer- 
able memories. Memories of Bethlehem, when He was so small, so 
beautiful, so completely in her care. Memories of Egypt, whither she 
had carried Him in her arms away from His first enemies. Memories 
of Nazareth, where they had spent so many years in happy companion- 
ship, communion, and prayer. Everything is changed now. She cannot 
embrace Him as she did so often when He was a baby. She cannot ward 
off a single blow of those who hate Him. She cannot even speak to Him, 
for the soldiers give Him no rest as they drive Him along. Yet Mary 
bears this sharp, racking pain without faltering, and she does so be- 
cause she knows that her sorrows can be added to the sufferings of her 
Son and can thus help to atone for the sins of others. So it can be with 
all who suffer. Too often they rebel against pain, protesting that they 
have not been guilty of great sins. But Mary was guilty of no sin, and 
she suffered willingly; so should we, because there are always souls 
whom we can save by suffering alone. 

We learn too from this meeting how greatly Mary can help those 
who accept her as their mother. She helped Jesus, just by her presence 
during His passion, more than we shall ever know. She learned then 
the meaning of every kind of sorrow, so that as an understanding 
Mother, she would always be able to help her children. If we can meet 
Mary, as Christ met her, whenever we are asked to walk a long and 
difficult road, we shall have comfort and strength and peace. And we 
shall meet her, if we listen to the words of Christ from the cross and 
fulfill them by our daily prayers to Mary; “Behold thy Mother!” 





Definition of God 


Who art Thou, O my God? What art Thou, but the Lord 
God? For who is Lord besides our Lord, or who is God 
besides our God? O Thou supreme, most powerful, most merci- 
ful, most just, most secret, most present, most beautiful, most 
mighty; most constant and imcomprehensible; immutable, yet 
* changing all things; never new and never old, yet renewing 
all things, and drawing such as are proud into decay, although 
they mark it not. Ever in action, and ever quiet; heaping up, 
yet needing nothing; upholding, filling and protecting, creating, 
nourishing and perfecting all things. — St. Augustine. 
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THE CASE FOR COSMETICS 


An analysis and a bit of advice on this subject that has awakened the 
fury of reformers while it built a new industry in the modern world. 








H. S. SmitH 


E MIGHT as well face the facts and utter the truth at the very 

beginning: There are very few completely beautiful women in 
the world. Of course this can be blamed on Mother Eve who must have 
been ravishingly beautiful as she came from the creative fingers of 
God and who, through her complicity in original sin, lost for all future 
women, except Mary, the gift of perfect natural beauty; still, it is 
distinctly recorded in Genesis that the daughters of Eve were beautiful, 
so, somewhere through the thousands of generations since Eve, be- 
cause of countless other reasons, women have lost much of their 
pristine, natural beauty. Not that the fairer sex is not still fair! The 
world is still full of women, thank God, who do have much natural 
beauty about them, for beauty is woman’s special gift given her by God 
to attract and charm the hearts of men; but beauty is only skin deep and 
after a man’s heart has been won, it is not beauty alone, but personality, 
sweetness, love, devotion and sacrifice coupled with physical attractive- 
ness which keep a man’s heart true and fixed. If truly natural beauty is 
something so rare what is it then that helps catch the male eye and 
fascinate the masculine heart so easily? It may be the clothes the woman 
is wearing, it may be the way she bears herself, it may be even her 
general natty appearance. These are all helps indeed, but human genius 
has come to the aid of womanhood by designing something to supple- 
ment nature’s endowment and to supply where nature has been deficient ; 
today every woman can find help and consolation in the magic word — 
cosmetics. 

It is a noble old word, cosmetics, and it has a classical Greek back- 
ground. It’s origin is from a verb which means: to adorn, to ornament, 
and from this meaning we derive the true function of cosmetics. They 
are to be used, not to make women beautiful, but to enhance and 
accentuate the points of beauty, few though they be, with which nature 
has endowed them. History tells us that the women of all nations and 
of all times have used cosmetics; the Greeks, Romans and Egyptians 
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were supposed to have been past masters in the art of beautifying 
women, but it took an American of the twentieth century to make not 
only an art of it but a business and a science. Beauty culture is con- 
sidered an honorable occupation for which operators must be trained and 
licensed and it has become a source of livelihood not only for those who 
do the actual work of beautifying people but also for those who sell 
the materials and machines necessary to produce the desired effects. 


HE art of cosmetics has been developed amongst Americans to an 
exquisite nicety. At one time a bit of powder and rouge and 
perhaps a few drops of perfume were all that milady demanded; today, 
however, the list of cosmetics and beauty aids is almost limitless. They 
begin with the hair which must be either cut, curled or waved according 
to the existing vogue or to the style of hat madame is wearing. This 
sometimes takes hours of patience and suffering during which the 
customer or patient reads numerous current magazines or swaps the 
gossip of the neighborhood with the operator or with other women 
present. Various soaps and rinses, pomades and dressings, are applied 
to the scalp and hair and definitely artistic lines are followed in arrang- 
ing the coiffure. This sometimes involves the use of expensive and eerie 
looking machines full of clips and wires and devices worthy of a dark- 
age torture chamber. After the hair comes the face. Madame must have 
a facial or a mud pack; this cream and that bleach must be used; the 
eyebrows must be plucked into a bewitching arch, the eye lids must be 
shaded, and sometimes even false lashes must be added to supplement 
nature’s stingy gift. A good powder base must be applied to the whole 
face, the proper shade of powder must be used to match the general 
complexion, the cheeks must be given a bit of color and the lips out- 
lined with just the right tone of lipstick to make them expressive and 
beckoning. A spray of perfume behind the ears or at the edge of the 
hair adds the bouquet. Next Madame’s hands must be cared for. They 
must be manicured and treated with various softening and skin-smooth- 
ing oils and the nails must be colored to match the style of make-up. 
Because of the cost involved in having a professional operator do 
the work of beautifying and because of the frequent need for a quick 
make-up, most women have learned the trick of applying their own 
cosmetics personally. In fact a girl is hardly in her teens these days 
before she begins to learn the use of simple things like rouge and lip- 
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stick. It is here where the cosmetic merchants and their advertising 
forces have gone to town. The trick they seem to use is to keep develop- 
ing new and different products, attach new names to them and make 
them so alluring and captivating that no woman is powerful enough to 
resist their appeal. The transformations in appearance they promise to 
effect are nothing short of miraculous. Imagine, if you can, a woman, 
any woman, passing up a face cream that “lets the loveliness of your 
complexion glow like a luminous jewel, helps retain petal perfect soft- 
ness and gives your skin a living translucency”; or, a powder that is “a 
sheer veil of loveliness as invisible as wind”; or a lipstick that “gives 
you double allure and animates your skin tone with vital color”; or a 
nail polish that makes you “look alive, saucy and spirited, with a proud 
I-can-take-it look in the eye.” Such advertising copy is the reason why 
every lady’s dressing table is littered with various jars, boxes and bottles, 
all designed to produce unresisting charm and compelling beauty. 

It is with perfume, however, that merchants and advertising men 
can do their best and most convincing work. To a man, perfumes, no 
matter what make or name they bear, all smell good; a woman, however, 
must have (according to the advertisements) a different scent for every 
occasion. There is the perfume that says, “It’s Spring again,” and 
“brings you the lush, sweet scent of the garden after a flurry of rain 
drops.” For summer days milady may have a cologne that is a “lilting, 
lyrical fragrance, distilled from the subtle sorcery of flowers, gay, 
light-hearted, exhilarating as Romance itself.” If the night is warm 
and beautiful she has a scent that “stirs the pulse, leads the imagination 
off to exotic lands where ships no longer can take us,” and gives one an 
“undeniable lift and a moment of needed sweetness in the darkest hour.” 
Some of the advertisements for perfumes are made frankly suggestive; 
the only redeeming feature is that they are not taken seriously either by 
those who read them or those who heed them. Thus one brand will be 
called “frankly flirtations, feminine, provocative, with a dash of worldly 
wisdom, deliberately designed to make memories.” Another is said by — 
its makers to be a “sultry, heady, lid-lowering fragrance, that has whis- 
pered its way around the globe, which never quite leaves what it touches 
and smoulders for weeks becoming more tantalizing all the while.” 
There are perfumes that “reflect the gallant spirit of today,” perfumes 
to “turn a man’s head when you play at hearts,” perfumes that whisper 
“Love me” and “go right to the heart,” perfumes that are “sultry, 
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stormy, enduring, vibrant as a desert flower,” perfumes even for “the 
gypsy in your soul,” perfumes “dedicated to Romance in a free land,” 
perfumes that are the “heartbeat of your charm,” and murmur gently, 
“Someone lovely just passed by.” To all of the various odors are given 
such alluring names as, Chichi, Mai Omi, Sirroco, New Horizons, Sur- 
render, Intoxication, Belle du Jour and Heaven Scent — and each manu- 
facturer tries to outdo his rival in designing odd and different shapes of 
bottles in which to retail the stuff. While it is true that the perfume- 
makers don’t know how “funny” they are, it is also true that they 
wield vast influence over the gullible. 


ESPITE all of the superfluous accent put upon the use of cosmetics 
by merchants and sales-promoters, despite too, the exaggeration of 
the effects they are supposed to produce, we must admit that cosmetics 
are here to stay and they definitely constitute a part of our American 
way of living. We have become so accustomed to their use now that it is 
taken for granted that every woman uses some sort of make-up material 
even though it may be just a simple face powder. Sometimes, of course, 
an incorrect use of a cosmetic produces a ludicrous and horrid effect, 
but in general, it must be admitted that the women of America have 
learned to apply their cosmetics artistically and conservatively. Psy- 
chologically cosmetics can almost perform miracles. Often the applica- 
tion of a fresh coat of lipstick re-establishes self-confidence and gives 
one a new consciousness of charm; some women even say they feel 
untidy and undressed if they have no polish on their nails. A new coiffure 
can almost do as much for a woman as a new hat. Our whole feminine 
population has become more or less beauty conscious and this has a 
reflection on their character and manners; it makes them more metic- 
ulous for cleanliness, more careful about neatness and style and in- 
directly gives them a touch of culture by making them at least a bit 
appreciative of the Beautiful. 
In these abnormal times, when so many of our women are forced 


to do man’s work in the factories and even in business, extra stress is . 


being put upon the use of cosmetics to help them keep their feminine 
charm and to remember their womanhood. Even after a day of hard 
work at a lathe or a drill press, a bit of powder, a dab of rouge, a coat 
of lipstick can brighten a tired face and lift a jaded spirit. Our married 
women and our girls are being encouraged to keep themselves attractive 
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and beautiful to help the spirit of men in service. It is a part of the 
rules of the USO that the girls who give their time and efforts toward 
entertaining our service men should make themselves as delightfully 
attractive and charming as possible. Beauty should not be sacrificed, it 
seems, even for war and though the Federal Government has placed a 


high tax on Cosmetics, nevertheless their manufacture and sale are 
permitted and encouraged. 


E MIGHT wonder what the teaching of the Church is regarding 
the use of cosmetics. In this, like in everything else, the Church is 
sensible and prudent. She teaches modesty and purity because Christ 
taught these virtues and if the improper use of cosmetics leads to sin 
then they must be avoided. Cosmetics as such are indifferent things and 
can be used either for good or for evil. Surely the Church does not want 
to prohibit women from making themselves more beautiful; the Church 
loves Beauty in any form because God is Beauty; and in our artificial 
age, when people live in crowded cities, eat concentrated foods, work 
in sunless buildings and put so much accent on appearance, the Church 
realizes that a sensible and moderate use of cosmetics in good taste 
is certainly without sin and necessary to conformity with custom. If 
there were anything fundamentally wrong with the use of cosmetics, 
which after all, are nothing more than adornments, certainly the Church 
would never allow her temples to be so lavishly ornamented and 
decorated; and if we can paint and decorate and beautify material 
temples of God made of wood and stone, why should we not adorn and 
beautify temples of the Holy Ghost built of flesh and blood by God 
Himself? Or is there something wrong in making one’s self more 
beautiful and attractive for Almighty God? We take it for granted that 
women use cosmetics to make themselves attractive and more pleasing in 
appearance to other human beings; still, isn’t it natural to make one- 
self attractive for God too? It is true, God wants Beauty of the soul but 
if soul and body are so closely united in human beings that it is 
through the functioning of the body that the soul is saved, why should 
not human beings adorn and ornament their bodies to make them more 
attractive to God as well as to man? 
The position of the Church regarding the proper use of cosmetics 
is found in the observance of her Liturgy. The Church uses colors very 
lavishly, not only as decorations but even as symbols; the vestments of 
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the priest at Mass are of different colors, the altar furniture is ornamented 
and colored, the statues and crucifixes are all painted and embellished 
and made as beautiful as possible. The Church even uses perfume, for 
the incense, besides symbolizing the sweetness of our prayers and their 
ascent to heaven also spreads a pleasant perfume about the church 
building. Our attitude towards cosmetics can be determined from the 
actions of Christ Himself. We know He was not averse to their use 
because He allowed Mary Magdalene to come before Him in the house 
of Simon and to pour the contents of her alabaster jar over His Sacred 
Head and this, we know, was a fragrant ointment, highly perfumed 
and of such strength that the scent filled the whole house. Christ was 
present at the marriage feast of Cana and performed his first miracle 
there for the benefit of the young married couple who were His hosts. 
Certainly the young bride must have used some cosmetics in preparing 
herself for her wedding and Christ did not disapprove of this. Finally, 
we can never forget that when Christ’s own Sacred Body was prepared 
for burial by His Blessed Mother, It was embalmed with sweet smelling 
spices and perfumes which certainly can be classed as cosmetics. 


HE dangers in the use of cosmetics for the modern woman are 
| wom 1) that she will consider them or use them chiefly for the 
purpose of flirtation or awakening evil thoughts in the minds of others. 
There are so many sane reasons for using cosmetics reasonably, that 
this type of use is obviously an abuse — one that is hateful both to God 
and to decent men. 2) The other danger is that the modern woman will 
spend far more than a reasonable amount of both her money and time 
on trying to beautify herself, so that she cannot rightly discharge the 
more important duties of life. This last is an evil into which many, 
prodded by the advertisements, have fallen today. Hours on end spent 
in beauty parlors and before mirrors at home are unnecessary for 
attractiveness and certainly must be brought under the heading of a 
waste of time, if they do not constitute an unhealthy worship of the 
body. Let reason, prudence, common sense and virtue contribute their 
charm to the use of cosmetics, and the effect will be all that any woman 
can desire. 





It is better to experience sorrow for sin than to know its 
definition. 
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THE VOICE OF CATHOLIC 
NEGROES 


Singularly free from bitterness, yet with full awareness of how they 
are handicapped in their faith, are these comments of youthful Negroes 
seeking an education. 








D. J. CorricAN 


OT so long ago the author was conducting four prospective 
Negro converts, on the eve of their Baptism, through a Catholic 
church, giving them the customary explanation of the altar, confessional, 
pictures and statues, and all the beautiful sacramentals of the Catholic 
faith. As the group neared the door of the church, a good old Catholic 
white lady approached them and said: “My, I’m glad that you are 
becoming Catholics!” Words cannot describe the impression that kind 
statement made upon the neophytes: they had entered the church 
with timidity, but they came out feeling at home. Would that all white 
Catholics were inspired with the same spirit of kindly love! It would 
help mightily to welcome many Negro converts into the Catholic Church 
and to keep them there. 

In the March issue of THE LicuorIAN we gave the answers of 
twenty-five white senior college students to the query: “Should Catholic 
Negro students be admitted to this college?” In this article we submit 
the responses of the seniors of a Catholic colored high school. They 
had been asked two questions: “Should a Catholic college admit Negro 
students?” and “Would it be advisable for a colored Negro boy or 
girl to enter a Catholic college with white students in this part of the 
country ?” 

If some of the following opinions seem bitter and severe, it must be 
remembered that these young Negro boys and girls, the majority of 
whom are converts, are but telling the experience that has predominated 
in their youthful lives. From early childhood they have been more and 
more made aware that they are Negroes by the racial prejudice of white 
people. But what hurts them most keenly is the discrimination that they 
meet in the practice of their faith! 

Within the last year they have seen the application of a young 
Catholic colored man rejected by a Catholic university in this city, for 
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no other reason than that he was a Negro. In the past they have gone 
through the embarrassment of having white Catholic high school girls 
gather up their uniformed skirts and move away from them in street 
cars. They have been subjected to group discrimination in choral festi- 
vals which were held in competition with other Catholic high schools of 
the city. Even in the last archdiocesan rally of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade that they attended, they were the objects of individual 
insults from thoughtless Catholic boys. Some of them have had the 
astonishing experience of being asked by ushers to leave a “white” 
Catholic church before Mass began on Sundays! And in one instance — 
thank God, the boy was Christ-like enough to take it— a student was 
rejected at a Catholic confessional, simply because Negroes were not 
supposed to come there! ; 

Such are a few of the un-Catholic results of racial prejudice. It is 
with reluctance and shame that we submit them to print, and yet it does 
no good to keep them hidden, for such unchristian activities are a 
scandal: they are most apt to drive all but heroic Negroes from the 
door of the Catholic Church. Father Paul Hanley Furfey, in one of his 
hard-hitting pamphlets, has written that “we play fast and loose with 
the dignity of God when we offend the Negro.” Surely some white 
Catholics — and I believe that it is only some, for I am convinced that 
most Catholics are trying to be Catholic—do not realize the insult 
they offer to God when they make it hard for the Negro to be true to 
his faith. 

The first contribution is of a colored boy from Haiti. He hopes to 
finish his education at a Catholic university and then return to his native 
land. ; 


“Having been brought up in a country where every man is 
equal both in social and business life, I find it ridiculous that 
such a subject (whether Negro Catholics should be allowed to 
enter a Catholic college) should need be discussed in a Catholic 
school. I personally would not wish to attend a school where I 
would be received as an item rather than a part of the whole 
student body. But I think that any person regardless of race 
ought to be accepted wherever he or she wishes to go. Since the 
Catholic Church teaches that ‘before God all men are equal,’ I 
shall let this be my answer to the problem.” 


The following opinion touches upon what should be a sore spot and 
a worry to every bishop and pastor who has Negroes under his care; 
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for our Catholic colored are bound by Canon Law to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools just as stringently as are Catholic white people. 


“We are Catholics. We appreciate the value of a Catholic 
education. Our parents are making great sacrifices to keep us in 
a Catholic high school. We always hear that Catholics are bound 
in conscience to attend a Catholic school. And yet most Catholic 
colored children have to go to public schools, because they are 
not admitted in the parochial school. As for us who will graduate 
in June, it will probably mean either a non-Catholic Negro col- 
lege or no higher education.” 


And yet I have had more than one of these young Catholic colored 
high school students tell me that they would rather forego their college 
education than submit themselves to the danger of attendance at a non- 
Catholic Negro school. But the succeeding paper contains an indictment 
that no true Catholic can afford to ignore: 


“Catholic colleges should admit Negro students, because in 
Catholic schools we are taught that all men are created equal 
before God. Many of the white race look upon the Negro as 
low and inhuman, probably because of what a few Negroes do. 
But they do not stop to think of the advance of the colored race 
in the last 167 years. There is supposed to be no prejudice 
among Catholics, but it seems that sometimes there is more 
among Catholics than among non-Catholics. I would not advise 
a Negro to attend a Catholic college here with white students. 
Personally, I would rather go north to a non-Catholic college 
than to attend a Catholic college here.” 


Fortunately, this boy would not have to enroll in a State university 
in the North, could he afford to do so. For each year more and more 
of our northern Catholic colleges are opening their doors to Negro stu- 
dents, with excellent results, according to all reports. 


Most of the papers read: Catholic colleges should admit colored 
students, but it is inadvisable for a Negro to enter with white students 
in this part of the country. 


“TI think Catholic colleges should admit colored students that 
apply for admission, who are Catholic and have good references 
from a priest or white friend. But I do not think that they 
should attend a Catholic college here because of the ‘Mason 
Dixon’ whites in this part of the country. I think it better to 
go farther north where prejudice is smothered by a more 
democratic spirit toward the Negro.” 

“Catholics should be trying to break down prejudice rather 
than encourage it. Admitting colored students would certainly be 
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a step in breaking it down. I think that we are just as intelligent 
as white people and just as precious in God’s estimation. After 
all, color is just skin deep. I would not dare call myself a Cath- 
olic if I felt bitter toward any one of God’s chlidren because 
of race. Colored or not, we are all His. However, I would 
not advise a colored student to attend a white college here, be- 


cause there would probably be insults and that would do more 
harm than good.” 


“T think that Catholic colleges should admit colored students. 
However, I do not advise attendance in this city. In this area 
there are a great many prejudiced people whose lives are 
largely spent in harming the Negro. In this statement I include 
both Catholics and Protestants. Surely it cannot be because 
of the Negro’s intelligence: given the proper fundamentals, 


_he has proved his capabilities in many instances. I have always 


The 


I think that most people who know the Negro, will agree that he is 
intensely loyal to his country. Of the graduates of this high school 
there is hardly a boy who is not in the armed services, most by volunteer- 
ing, and many of the younger boys have left school to sign up. It is not 


surprising then that some papers should dwell on the welfare of our 
country : 


been taught that the Catholic Church is universal. How can 
you uphold that when Catholics practice such wrong doing? In 
this vicinity there exists an ill feeling between the “Negro and 
white people who profess the Catholic Faith, and until it is 
abolished, I suggest that Negroes seek education elsewhere.” 


following comes from the pen of a non-Catholic student : 


“T think that Catholic colleges should admit Negro students 
in this region. I say this because Catholics in there religious 
teachings hold to the belief that there should be no discrimina- 
tion. I think that if this is their thought, it should be carried 
out. There are some fields that a Negro student cannot enter 
unless he leaves this city. Just this stops the progress of the 
race, only because we do not have the money to go else- 
where to college. Something should be done and I see no better 
way to do it than through the strict Catholic people who are 
pure in thought and deed. After all we are human beings 
and should be treated as such. I understand fully the financial 
background of the Catholic college and the possible feeling 
that could be created if we were admitted. This should not be 
a barrier because if there are enough true Catholics, they 
would admit us no matter what the results might be.” 


“Now that our nation is engaged in a war for freedom, 
and so many races are fighting to preserve the rights of man, 
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| 

| unity is needed above all for final victory. If here in our 
country races are divided by segregation and prejudice, we 
can never, in the true sense of the word, be really democratic. 
The opportunity to obtain a Catholic education should be ex- 
tended to all, regardless of race, color and creed. Our Saviour 
told the Apostles: ‘Go forth and teach ye all nations, baptising 

| them in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’” 


“Yes, I feel that colored Catholic students should be ad- 

mitted to Catholic colleges here. Many people fear that the 

Negro wishes to intermix with the white race. But that is an 

entirely wrong viewpoint: the Negro Catholic wishes to receive 

a Catholic education which will better his position in the world 

and will help him save his soul. Race prejudice with the coun- 

try in its present position can easily spell victory or defeat for 

| this country. There should be no distinction between races or 
creeds. After the war this question will play a great part in 

| the rebuilding of the country. As for the question of its being 
advisable to attend Catholic colleges here, that all depends on a 

person’s viewpoint of the matter. He must think of the feeling 

| that some of the white race will naturally have toward him. 


As a whole, the Negro race is judged too much upon the actions 
| of a few Negroes.” 


One Catholic girl wrote: Why go north for a Catholic college edu- 
cation? We may wonder, why? 


“Yes, I think that Catholic colleges should admit colored stu- 
dents. Color should never bar anyone. It is moral and intellectual 
standards that count. Colored people have high standards as 
| well as white people. You will find people of low character 
among white people as well as among colored. But why is it 
| more noticeable among the colored? Because they have not had 
| the chance to possess intellectual ability with the whites. They 

are barred from many Catholic colleges where there should be 
| no prejudice. Why is it necessary to go north for a Catholic 


education? After all, that does not help break down prejudice 
here.” 


The following comes from a girl who has just become a convert to 
the Catholic Faith. Who will gainsay the simple truth of her words? 


“I think that Catholic colleges should admit colored stu- 
dents. All Catholics are members of one Church and are striving 
| for the same end. Colored Catholic students belong to the 

Mystical Body of Christ just as do the white. They should not 
be barred from any of the institutions of the Church. Many 
white people think that we are not good enough to go to 
school with. Yet it has to be admitted that all men were giveri 
a body and soul, created to the image and likeness of God and 
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equal in the sight of God. Before Him no human being is any 
better than another, and according to our Lord’s teaching, 
woe to him that thinks himself better than his brother !” 


Next we have the contribution of a Catholic girl: it shows what 
havoc prejudice on the part of white Catholics can sometimes work in 
the minds of the young colored people of our Faith. When we consider 
the fact that there are hardly any more Catholics among the Negroes 
today than at the time of the Civil War and that while Catholic mis- 
sionary work among them has progressed remarkably within the past 
fifty years, our aid to them in the rise from slavery was practically nil, 
we can see the justice of her statements. 


“I say that colored students should be allowed to go to 
Catholic colleges because Catholics are supposed to be known 
as champions of the Negro race. In the eyes of God the white, 
black and all other races are the same. There shall be no dis- 
tinction in His Kingdom. We are all human beings with im- 
mortal souls. Catholics constantly preach that all men are equal 
but they do not practice it. Most of them are afraid to sit 
beside a Negro in church. Some may say that if Negroes 
should go to Catholic colleges they would try to rise above the 
white man. That is being very narrow minded, to say the least. 
Has not the Negro race advanced a great deal since the days of 
slavery and can anyone say that Catholics helped them to 
advance? No, for Catholics did very little to help them. So I 
think it is advisable to let the Negroes who wish to enter 
Catholic colleges here, enter, although I would not go myself.” 


“IT would not attend an institution where I am not wanted. 
Several attempts have been made by Negroes to enter college 
here before, but up to the present not one has succeeded. I 
should imagine that Catholic colleges ought to consider it a 
privilege to permit Negroes to attend their schools, if they are 
interested in the welfare of the Negro’s soul and in the example 
the Master gave Who always went out of His way to help the 
less fortunate. We as Catholics are one in the Mystical Body of 
Christ; this has always been taught to me as Catholic doctrine. 
It seems that Catholics in some regions are just as prejudiced, 
if not more so, than non-Catholics towards the Negro race.” 


Anent the subject of prejudice we have, of course, no statistics. 
But we do know that just a tiny bit of it, an inconsidered word or 
action, can sometimes do incalculable harm. We do know, too, that 
were our Catholic colleges, one and all, to open their doors to the 
Negro, it would be one of the greatest boons toward the latter’s con- 
version. We conclude with the same message to them which St. Augus- 
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tine addressed to the Catholic Church and in consequence to all Cath- 
olic institutions: “Thou bindest brethren to brethren by the bond of 
religion, stronger and closer than the bond of blood. . . . Thou unitest 
citizen to citizen, nation to nation, yea, all men in a union not of com- 
panionship alone, but of brotherhood, reminding them of their origin 

. showing us that whilst not all things nor the same things are due 
to all, charity is due to all and offense to none.” 








Singing Slang 


We confess a fatal fascination for slang. Here is a delight- 
ful shipment just received from Australia; quoted by the 
Milwaukee Herald-Citizen: 

Beano, a big party or blowout. 
Blue orchids, the R.A.A.F. 
Cobber, buddy. 
| Curling the Moe, everything going along at its best. 
Dill, stupid. 
| Dinkum, on the up and up. 
Fair stick, good guy. 
Fiddlydid, pound (money). 
Flanagan, a half-gallon jug. 
a Goog, egg. * 
Kiligan, a big barrel of beer. 
Laniken, hoodlum. 
| Luck, a racket (not tennis). 
Nark, kibitzer. 
Plunk, new or cheap wine. 
She’s right, everything’s fine. 
Sly Grog, speakeasy. 
| Triddlybit, threepence piece. 
| Zack, sixpence piece. 


The Insuppressible Press 


The feature writer of the Hutchinson (Kansas) Herald 
turned out this piece during a recent practice blackout in his 
town: “ut&s do darmed blacj in hera u CaNt srr athing, noy 
even m Jand in gront of my hace. I camt eben see thid 
typrwrpter. U thodught i knww wheye a;; the leys to takos, 
achone were a,f maybe I am hityoung the. and navye I am 
% not maube yoy hane headt about the bib.e axipm—not to lett * 
yoru left ha,d Inpw what your roght habd is going. bou eh oby 
theo sure did lipw theor stpgg in thost days, i. a. hennh jiteru, 
np ciharets to sooth a. no pipr smikiny xx enev a cigat. I wosh 
thos b;ackput would jurry yp and end. xx wuopps there&s the 
whistles — and the lights.” 
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axxxanx Lhree Minute Instruction 


A MEDITATION ON THE CROSS 
The last part of Lent keeps the Cross directly before our 


eyes. Everything else in the liturgy is made secondary during 
this time, so that the mind will be forced to contemplate the. 
dying Saviour alone, and to draw from that vision the lessons 
that it must teach. Some of the more fundamental of those 
lessons are the following: 


1. The Cross is the explanation of the conflict that is experienced 
in every human life. The conflict it explains is that between the 
higher and lower nature, between the good that is recognized and 
the bad that is desired, between the idealism by which conscience 
urges a person toward the practice of virtue, and the animalism 
whereby the passions instigate revolts against the virtues. The Cross 
explains this conflict, because it represents the truth that every man’s 
nature has been wounded and despoiled and needs a great sacrifice 
on the part of God to be made whole and holy again. The Cross 
represents that Sacrifice on the part of God. 


2. The Cross is therefore the means of salvation for every human 
being. Since all men need the healing which can only be done by 
God, then there is no salvation for any individual unless he accept 
the instrument of his healing which is the Cross of Christ. Accepting 
the Cross means believing in Christ as both God and man, recogniz- 
ing Him as the perfect mediator for the sinful race of which He 
became part, and offering up His death on the Cross as the only gift 


that can place one who was in the bondage of sin in the friendship 
of God 


3. The Cross is the glorification of all human suffering in this 
world. Essentially bound up with the meaning of the Cross are the 
truths that man is made for heaven, even though sin had deprived 
him of the hope of attaining it; that just as Christ had to suffer to 
makes possible the restoration of that hope, so every man must be 
willing to suffer something to make the restoration actual; that no 
form of human suffering is in vain if it be united in spirit to the 
redemptive suffering of Christ on the Cross. For sinful man, Good 
Friday has to precede the resurrection as it did for Chirst. 


Our minds should be filled with these thoughts during 


Passion tide. They are our only source of hope, of comfort 
in sorrow, of peace and gladness of soul. They alone make for 
the happiness of Easter Sunday. 
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ON ADOLESCENT WAGE-EARNERS 





Much has been written on the new list of virtues practiced by 
adolescents. They themselves describe a few of them here, with a bit of 
mild comment. 





E. F. MILLER 


COUPLE of weeks ago a most remarkable document was pub- 
[ lished in the Chicago Times, a newspaper of some dimensions 
and a worthy reputation. Hidden away on an inner page though the 
document was, it comprised the scoop of the day, and very probably 
became the envy of the World’s Greatest Newspaper, The Chicago 
Tribune, which happens to be a competitor of the Chicago Times. 
Posterity may some time dig up the item and consider it the Magna 
Charta of a new dispensation. 

Chicago, like all other modern cities, is consumed with the laudable 
desire of getting on the inside of people’s minds. So it is that its daily 
journals send out into the streets bright and breezy young reporters to 
ask questions of those individuals who are casually met and who may 
show themselves non-allergic to public confession and the pain of seeing 
their names in print in the following edition. It is a custom indicative 
of America’s passion for information. 

On this particular day the question put to all and sundry ran some- 
thing like this: “Should young people under eighteen hand over the 
money they earn to their parents when pay day comes along?” The 
people queried were not old or even middle-aged — at least most of 
the people queried. What do old or middle-aged people know of the 
problems, the yearnings and the high price of living that are the essence 
of youth? The reporter was wise. He singled out mostly youthful per- 
sons for his quizz who were shortly out of high school and who were 
making real money for the first time since they got a quarter for cutting 
the neighbor’s lawn. He felt that such subjects for his examination would 
be closer to the nub of the problem. They were. They listened to him 
carefully (so characteristic of the days when they attended lectures on 
algebra and medieval history) and gave an answer in effect something 
like this: 


“Why, of course not. When a man works and sweats forty hours 
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a week earning a salary, that salary is his. He should be allowed to use 
it as he sees fit. After all he’s grown up; he’s not a child anymore.” A 
variation of the answer was: “A man should keep his earnings for 
himself. Of course, I’m not opposed to the practice of paying rent each 
week. That’s only fair. But beyond that I can’t see any reason for hand- 
ing over the whole check each week as though the one who earned it 
had not the right to keep it.” A third and still more enlightening answer 
was : “It seems to me that a fellow should keep the money that he makes. 
He’s got a lot of expenses, and it generally takes almost every penny 
out of the envelope to meet them. However, it’s a good idea to hand 
over some money to the old folks from time to time to help keep the 
house going.” 


N THESE answers there are three points to be noticed which prove 
I once and for all the wisdom of the modern young man and young 
woman. They (the points) indicate a maturity of judgment and a spirit 
of independence, initiative and aggressiveness which is quite unique in 
the history of the world. The youths of Sparta did not possess it; nor 
did the youths of mighty Rome or Victorian England. Only the youths 
of modern times. 

The first point is the charity of our young. Here they are, loaded 
down with honors, as it were, and lifted to mighty thrones. They can 
step out of short pants and high school, and pick up a job that only a 
man of tested parts and long experience could hold in the years before. 
They are protected by unions, fawned on by employers and canonized by 
popular acclamation under the sacred title of Defense Workers. They 
can name the price of their services and select at random and without 
trouble the site of their labor. And yet, in spite of the fact that they 
have been elevated so high and thus are in danger of succumbing to 
the unworthy vice of pride and selfishness, they show a willingness to 
give a bit of loose change to the old folks sometimes, after all other 
expenses have been paid and no further expenses are to be seen in the 
immediate offing. 

Truly this is remarkable in view of the fact that the expenses of the 
young are by no means few. You who are ladies know the cost of keep- 
ing your hair and face in order. And you who are ladies working in 
factories and who read the columns of newspaper sociologists know the 
necessity of keeping yourselves eminently feminine at all times — both 
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in the plant and out of it. In the midst of whirring wheels and buzzing 
machinery your complexion must be impeccable and your hands as soft 
as luke-warm wax. This takes money. In the closet at home your ward- 
robe must consist of filmy dresses, several suits, skirts and shirt waists 
by the score so that you can prove in twenty-four acts in twenty-four 
days that you are a woman of noted and varied taste. This also takes 
money. In the ample leisure afforded you, your favorite movie stars 
must be patronized, and your ice-cream counters, cigar stores and hat 
sHops haunted constantly lest essential articles be rationed before they 
can be purchased. This also takes money. It’s not easy to live when you 
are young, and when you are making high wages. It seems that the more 


* you make the more you have to spend. 


If this be true in regard to young ladies, it is equally true in regard 
to young men. They need the jingle of silver in their pocket and the 
feel of a bulging wallet in their bosom to realize to the fullest extent 
the maturity of their masculinity. Futhermore, taverns are expensive, 
as are an occasional game of cards when the stakes are high. And girls 
too. Ten dollars a night is chicken feed when the date is pretty and has 
been around. And it is a must for a young man to have a pretty girl on 
his arm when he makes the spots of a night; and it is just as great a 
must not to be niggardly or cheap. Rockefeller may have given dimes 
for tips, but Rockefeller was an old man. A young man cannot make 
the right impression unless he gives at least a dollar to each and every 
one who bows to him and asks him how’s he doing. How can a man have 


much left over after he has taken care of all these vital necessities of 
life? 


OW remarkable, then, is it not that the so recent graduates of the 

high school curriculum should have so fine a sense of charity, 

and declare publicly that they think it only cricket to give mother and 

dad a bit here and there when they can no longer go out to earn an odd 

dollar for themselves. Generally we associate this habit of being thought- 

ful of others with the aged. But now and henceforth we must associate 
it with the callow also. 

But the newspaper item proves not only the charity of the younger 
generation ; it also proves their acute sense of justice. There were several 
who said that they thought it only right that workers should pay their 
board if they are still holding quarters at home. One wouldn’t think, 
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they go on, of moving into a strange boarding house unless the money 
was on hand to take care of the next few weeks at least.. Why should not 
home be treated likewise? Such statements are edifying in this that 
while some people practice justice with outsiders, they do not consider | 
themselves bound by the same virtue in regard to members of the family. | 
They take it for granted that all the property around the house is com- 
i mon property. To find young people, therefore, who have a sharp sense 
i of justice — even carrying it to the point where they are willing to put 
| down on the kitchen table five dollars every week for board, — come 
rain, come shine — well, that is admirable and to be commended. 

In years gone by one is led to believe that such close distinctions of 
intricate virtues were not made. A child even though a grown-up child 
was looked upon as a member of the family, and so looked upon himself 
or herself. If a salary was earned the salary was brought home and 
placed in the common stock. There was one, generally the mother of 
the family, who by the very fact that she was the mother of the family, 
became the custodian of the stock. She dispensed whatever money was 
i necessary for whatever expenses. But that is changed now, at least 
oe amongst those people whose children answered the questions of the 
i inquiring reporter on the streets of Chicago. Now things are on a strict 

basis of justice. Now mother gets her share, father his share, and the 
children their share. Now there can be no quibbling or criticizing or 
cavilling. Board is paid for services rendered. When the services become 
more satisfying, the board will proportionately become higher. It is said | 
that some young people pay as high as ten dollars a week for board at | 
i | home. 

| From this rigorous practice of justice it is easy to see what kind of | 
Ht a world we are going to have in the future. Not only will it be free | 
i from Nazism, Fascism and Japanism, but it will also be free from | 
i such marriages as are based on joint accounts in local banks. Young 
| married people will have a meeting every Saturday before supper. In 
that meeting the business for the coming week will be transacted. All 
i moneys will be laid out on the floor of the Solarium, and divided evenly. 
} The wife will get only as much as the husband gets and no more. And if 
any borrowing has to be done during the week either by wife or husband 
i from wife or husband it will be done on a strict business basis. Notes 
will be made and I.0.U’s handed around. And on the following Saturday 
evening just repairs will be attended to. 
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SHE last point that flows from the evidence gathered by the Chicago 
reporter has to do with the minds of the young people of today. 
Aristotle had a system of logic; so also did Socrates and Plato. And 
Thomas Aquinas — he based all his research in things unseen on an 
unbending law of logic. But these men were creatures of the past. Un- 
doubtedly they did good for their times, but the fact remains that they 
are outdated and outmoded. Young creatures are people of the present. 
Their minds are as fresh as the latest mode in hats and as clear as the 
motives of a generous politician. That is why they have departed from 
the systems of the past, and evolved a new sort of logic that has never 
seen its like. 

The syllogisms of the new way of thought might run something 
like this: My mother and father took care of me when I wasn’t able to 
take care of myself. But now I am able to take care of myself. Therefore 
I will give my mother and father five dollars a week for board and 
lodging. A variation of the syllogism might be: 

PROPOSITION: My mother and father gave me all I have. 
Proof of proposition: They gave me my life, that is, my 
body. They gave me my schooling, my food, my clothing, 
my home, my health insofar as they always sent me to the 
doctor, etc., whenever I needed attention. 

MINOR: But my mother and father are now old. 

Proof of minor: Mother’s hair is white. Dad’s shoulders 
are stooped and his eyesight is no longer what it used 
to be. In fact he can’t get a job any more. 


CONCLUSION: Therefore, I will give mother and father six 
dollars a week when I get paid. 


It is seen that this is a new kind of logic. One point does not exactly 
follow from the other as points used to follow in the olden days. But that 
is nothing more than the new logic. It is nothing more than another 
proof our young folks are on the ball all the time. 


T MUST be added, however, that this way of thinking and this way 
| of acting are not entirely widespread as yet. There are plenty of 
youthful workers who still follow the old school. There are millions who 
still love mother and father. In fact they are in the vast majority. But 
the battle is on. Who will win out, or who shall have won out when the 
smoke of battle clears off the field? That is for the future to decide. 





The expression “in Christ Jesus” occurs in the epistles of 
St. Paul no less than 165 times. 
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Tests of Character (2) 


ON CONCENTRATION 
L. M. MERRILL 


Some tests of character can be made by one’s friends, some must be 
made by oneself. The former are based on actioris and reactions that 
occur in the course of contacts with others; the latter arise from one’s 
manner of action when alone. Of the latter, one of the surest tests of 
character is to be found in one’s manner of concentrating, whether on 
study, work or sometimes even recreation and play. 

Weak characters have great difficulty with concentration. Their will 
is not capable of directing all other faculties to the steady pursuit of a 
goal that requires hard work. The strong character, on the other hand, 
is one in which the will has control of the imagination, memory, external 
senses, etc., so that when it determines on an end to be achieved, it can 
direct and hold all other faculties to the task. 

On this basis it will become clear that if a good number or all of 
the following questions must be answered in the affirmative, then it is 
quite certain the character of the one so answering is weak. 


1. Do I waste considerable time, after deciding that a certain task 


_ must be done now, before actually getting down to work on it? 


2. Am I quick to put off necessary and difficult work until a later 
time, if I happen to think of an easier and less necessary job that I 
can do now? 

3. After starting to study or work on something, do I find myself 
frequently sitting back and indulging in day-dreaming? 

4. If I run into special difficulties in pursuing a certain task, do I 
stop working and pick up a picture magazine or piece of cheap fiction 
and escape the difficulty for the time being? 

5. Am I easily distracted from study or work by extraneous happen- 
ings, some pleasant, like the sound of distant music, some unpleasant, 
like the raucous voices of children or the street noises of a large city? 

6. Do I catch myself scheming as to how I can “get by” without 
studying up on a certain matter, or performing some specially arduous 
task that is part of my job? 

7. Do I become so restless after an hour or two of concentration, 
that I feel I have to find some means of diversion or relaxation? 


Only they who can answer the above questions with a fairly honest 
“no” can be said to have strong characters. And, it may be added, only 
they will accomplish things of value in the world. 


Se 
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PATRONS FOR NAVY MEN 





Good names for sailors to call upon in those not rare moments today 
when danger nears them on the seas. 





F. A. BRUNNER 


HE sea, despite its fascination, has always held terror for those 

who venture upon it. The waves whipped up by a storm into 
mountains and caverns toss a ship about mercilessly, and it makes little 
difference whether the ship be propelled by sail or motor. The might 
of the sea brings fear to the heart. But when to the terror of the 
tempest you add the surge of waves of planes and to the fury of the 
waters the sudden sweep of submarine or torpedo, then indeed is the 
sea a fearful monster. Then indeed it is the brave thing to turn for 
protection to the God of the sea, to seek refuge in Mary, the Star of the 
Sea, and in God’s friends, the saints. To the protection of the saints, 
therefore, we commend our boys fighting in the distant oceans. Patrons 
of seamen, pray for them! They are a cosmopolitan group, these saints ; 
but then the fellowship of the saints is Catholic, not bounded by race 
lines nor limited by land or clime. And the scope of their guardianship is 


not restricted ; our American sailors will receive from these saints ample 
aid in time of danger. 


St. Aldhelm (whose feast-day we keep on May 25) 

St. Aldhelm, who died in 709, was the first Englishman to attain a 
European distinction as a scholar. He was successively abbot of Malmes- 
bury and bishop of Sherborne. As abbot he is said to have been very 
austere. It was his practice each day to recite the whole psalter — fifty 
long psalms !— while standing up to his shoulders in cold water, even 
in mid-winter. English sailors who fared to the Iceland and North Sea 


fisheries were wont to invoke his aid because by the sign of the cross 
he had once calmed the waves. 


St. Anthony of Padua (June 13) 


This great saint of Italy was by race a Portuguese, born at Lisbon in 
1195. He became a Franciscan friar of much learning. To his con- 
temporaries he was known as “the hammer of heretics,” a relentless 
and eloquent preacher against error and wickedness. So willing were 
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people to hear him that wherever he preached, in France and Italy, 
men closed their shops and offices to attend his sermons in the square or 
marketplace. But to history he is even more famous as a miracle-worker. 
Italian sailors look to him for help because his intercession saved a 
ship on the Adriatic. 


St. Barbara (December 4) 


The dates of this virgin and martyr are unknown. Caxton, the English 
printer, tells the romantic legend of her life very beautifully, but the 
facts he presents are rather doubtful. St. Barbara’s help is invited in 
a very wide range of interests —— as protectress against lightning and 
fire (because, it was said, her pagan father had been consumed by fire 
from heaven), and as patroness of military engineers and miners, but 
especially of gunners on warships. French gunpowder storerooms are 
called after her “Sainte-Barbe.” 


St. Brendan (May 16) 


Brendan the Voyager is one of the most famous saints of Ireland. 
He was born near Tralee early in the sixth century; he founded and 
governed the monastery of Clonfert, and died in 583. The many voyages 
attributed to him are admitted to be fictitious, but the saga of his 
journey with sixty companions in skin-covered coracles to find the isle 
of the blessed was a story known to all Europe in the Middle Ages. 
It is, however, reasonably certain he did visit the Scottish isles and 
possibly Wales and the Strathclyde as well. 


St. Christopher (July 25) 


St. Christopher was probably a third century martyr who, though 
popular indeed, has had little of his life recorded. According to legend 
he was the son of a heathen Canaanite king; he began a pilgrimage in 
search of the true faith in the course of which he received baptism 
and his name was changed by a voice from heaven from Reprobus to 
Christopher (the Greek for “Christ-bearer”). For his profession of 
Christianity he was killed by Dagnon, king of Samos. His name, which 
had a spiritual significance, gradually took on a material one too, and 
by the twelfth century the Slavic legend of the ferryman and Christ had 
settled upon him. He is the patron of travelers and is invoked against 
the perils of water and the tempest. 
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St. Elmo (June 2) 

Elmo is the Italian for Erasmus. Little is actually known of this 
saint’s biography beyond the description “Bishop of Formiae in the 
Campagna, and martyr.” Story has it that he was transported by an 
angel from his place of captivity to the storm-tossed ship where his 
preaching brought calm to both the sailors and the sea. The blue lights 
seen at mastheads before or after storms were reckoned by Neapolitan 
seamen as signs of their patron’s protection and were called by them 
“St. Elmo’s Fire.” 


St. Giles (September 1) 


St. Giles or (as the Latin has it) Aegidius, was probably a native of 
Provengal and abbot of a monastery on the Rhone at what is now 
called St.-Gilles. He died about 712. Medieval legend has it that he was 
a Greek. In his voyage from Athens to France a storm was averted by 
his prayers. And two doors of cedar-wood which he received from the 
Pope he threw into the Tiber and they safely preceded him up the 
Rhone to his new establishment. 


St. John Nepomuk (May 16) 


John was a Bohemian, a native of Pomuk, whence his usual surname 
(his family name was Wolflein). He lived in troublous times. Wences- 
laus, a debauched and cruel tyrant, attempted to interfere with church 
affairs, and when the ecclesiastical officials resisted, they were im- 
prisoned and tortured. As a Vicar General in the archdiocese of Prague, 
John was seized and murdered by order of the king who had him 
thrown from a bridge into the Moldau. This was in 1393. There is a 
local Czech legend about St. John’s refusing to disclose Queen Sophie’s 
confession at the demand of the jealous king, but if the tradition is 
true it is not verifiable in authentic historical documents. 


St. Nicholas (December 6) 


St. Nicholas, familiarly known as Santa Claus, is to be counted 
amongst the patrons of the sea-faring and those in danger of ship- 
wreck. Nicholas was bishop of Myra, in Asia Minor, in the fourth 
century. When only a lad he made a trip to Egypt and the Holy Land 
and according to legend it was on this voyage that he foretold a storm 
and then when the storm came he quelled it by his prayers. 
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St. Peter the Apostle (June 29) 

Although legend has a way of clinging to the names of great men, 
there is nothing legendary about the story of St. Peter related in the 
New Testament. It is divine truth. That St. Peter has an interest in the 
welfare of those who put to sea in ships goes without saying. He was 
himself a fisherman used to the storms of the Sea of Galilee. Recall how 
the apostles all feared when the storm broke over their little vessel 
and our Lord remained sleeping. And that even worse moment when 
the courageous Peter, rushing over the waves at the command of Jesus, 
suddenly lost heart and would have drowned but for the helping hand 
of his divine master. 


THE EASTER BLESSINGS 





Of the Paschal Meat: Lamb 


O God, who, on the deliverance of thy people from Egypt, 
didst command, by thy servant Moses, that a lamb should be 
slain as a type of our Lord Jesus Christ, and didst ordain that 
both sideposts of the houses should be sprinkled with its blood ; 
vouchsafe also to bless and sanctify this creature of flesh, 
which we, thy servants desire to eat for thy glory, and in 
honor of the Resurrection of the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee, for ever and ever, Amen. 


Of the Paschal Bread 


Lord Jesus Christ, Bread of Angels, Living Bread of 
Eternal Life, deign to bless this bread, as thou didst bless the 
five loaves in the desert; so that all who partake of this bread 
may thereby receive health of body and soul: Who liveth and 
reigneth forever and ever. Amen. 


Of the Paschal Eggs: Easter Eggs 


May thy blessing descend upon these eggs, O Lord, so that 
they may become healthful food for thy faithful who partake 
of them in thanksgiving for the Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; who liveth and reigneth with thee forever and 
ever. Amen. 

— From the Roman Ritual 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 


L. F. HyLanp 
HOW TO THINK OF DEATH 


The slightest illness brings to most of us (except when we are very 
young) the thought of possible death. The thought is one with which 
it is good to become familiar. Some day, inevitably, (unless God decrees 
that we are to die suddenly and without warning) an illness will mean 
approaching death, and it will be of profit then if we have faced the 
thought realistically before. 

One of the essential features of the faith of Catholics is that it has 
the power to neutralize the natural fear and aversion that are awakened 
by the thought of death. In truth it can be said that they who manifest 
an unmitigated horror over the thought of dying demonstrate thereby 
that faith has not entered very deeply into their souls. For faith teaches 
that there is no comparison possible between the value and joys of the 
present life and the life that begins when one dies in the friendship of 
God. Faith builds up in every heart that has accepted it an understand- 
ing of and participation in those words of St. Paul: “I desire to 
be dissolved and to be with Christ.” 

Furthermore, faith teaches that the only security a human being can 
ever find is in the will of God. This is a particularly vital consideration 
when one happens to be ill. Whether the sick person is young, or middle- 
aged, or old, whether he is alone in the world or has others dependent 
upon him, that which God wills must be accepted as best for him and 
for all others concerned about him. All human considerations pale into 
folly if set outside or against the will of God. If God decrees death 
for someone at a given time, then no matter how inappropriate and 
untimely that may seem from the human viewpoint, it is, from the view- 
point of faith, the indisputably best time to die. Once a person accepts 
that truth, nine-tenths of the worries that might rack the soul over the 
thought of possibly impending death, will never appear. 

Above all, there will be little chance of hysteria over death for those 
who have meditated at all on the apparently untimely death of Christ 
on the Cross. Christ’s death teaches that it is not the place or the time 
or the circumstances of death that matter; it is only the spirit in which 
one renders his soul to God that is important. A child or an old man, a 
young mother or an aged grandmother dying with an echo of the young 
Redeemer’s last words: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
—will die happily and without fear. And the happiness and fearlessness 
will be the greater in proportion to the frequency with which the dying 
person faced the thought of death previously — on occasions when God’s 
voice did not actually call. 
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ON WAR TIME TRAVEL 


If you have no occasion for traveling these days, read this and be 
grateful. If you do have to travel, read this, and be grateful too, that 
you can offer some discomfort for ‘the winning of the war. 








L. G. MILLER 


RAVELING in wartime is definitely not for the timid or easily 
Domaine Rather, it has developed into a stern test of courage 
and a touchstone of character; an ordeal through which only the 
strongest can hope to pass unscathed. Time was when one could arrange 
a trip on the train with much pleasurable anticipation of comfortable 
accommodations and connections. Now that the war has injected it- 
self into our midst, such a trip is likely to be one long nightmare of 
apprehension and anguish. There was really no need for the govern- 
ment to put a ban on pleasure trips. If anyone finds traveling a 
pleasure in these days, he is a person with very peculiar tastes, and will 
bear watching lest his eccentricity flare up into sudden violence. 

To begin with, every large city railroad station has become the 
constant center of a seething vortex of humanity, and from the 
moment you enter the door you are whirled and tossed and swirled 
about like a leaf in a whirlpool. Generally among the hundreds of 
bustling civilians — men, women, and children — there will be present 
a few hundred soldiers complete in battle dress. There will be a 
hundred or so other soldiers and sailors, without battle equipment, but 
each convoyed by a dozen or more fond relatives and friends, crowding 
in happy oblivion of those around them up to the very door of the 
train. Everyone will be in high good humor, laughing and talking and 
stepping on your feet. Then, over the loudspeaker system an imminent 
train departure will be announced, and if you are caught in the midst 
of the ensuing surge, you may consider yourself lucky to escape with 
minor bruises and contusions. 

But the fun really begins (using the word “fun” in a ghoulish and 
perverted sense) when one approaches the agent’s window to see about 
one’s ticket. The approaches to the ticket windows in the railroad stations 
of our larger cities are littered with shattered hopes and defeated 
desires. No matter what hour or time of the day you come to the 
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station, you will find long lines of would-be travelers, people standing 
first on one foot, then on the other; some talkative, some grimly silent, 
but all with one eye fixed on the distant haven where the ticket agent 
doles out his limited supply of reservations. 


ET us suppose that you are forced to make a very necessary trip 
| train. You come down to the station in plenty of time, and 
choose the shortest of six lines of ticket seekers, namely, one that is 
about thirty feet long. At first you are contented enough with your lot. 
You even crack a little joke to the person in front of you, a roly-poly 
little man with a brief case, a worried look, and a gray checkered over- 
coat. 

“Tt’s harder to get tickets these days than it is to find the instep on 
a chicken,” you say, tossing off a hearty laugh. 

The man in front looks at you sourly. There is a gleam in his eye. 
He has apparently entirely missed the point of your joke, but the word 
“ticket” from your lips has touched upon some hidden spring of 
emotion. 

“Brother,” he says, and there is a note of pathos in his voice, 
“brother, do you know how long I have been trying to get a ticket in 
this station?” 

You express a polite negative. 

“Brother,” he says, “I’ve been standing in line for exactly two 
hours and twenty-five minutes.” 

You whistle softly and cluck your tongue sympathetically. 

“You may wonder, brother, why I am so far back in line. I was 
not always this far back. I started out, in fact, in a different line. 
Slowly,” he says, illustrating his point with a suitable gesture, “slowly 
I inched my way forward. It got so there were only three people in front 
of me. Then two. Then do you know what happened?” 

“No.” : 


“The ticket agent looked at his watch and said: ‘Sorry, folks, I’ve 
been working all night, and its time for me to quit.’ Then he closed up 
his window, and there we were, holding the bag.” 

“How awful,” you murmur. 

“T had to get in line all over again,” says the roly-poly man, with 
something like a sob in his throat. “My train leaves in an hour. I’ll never 
make it, I just know I won’t.” And with this pessimistic utterance, he 
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gloomily puts his elbow into the back of the person in front of him and 
shuffles forward three inches. 


IS words give you food for thought, but their full significance 
H does not strike you until an hour passes and finds you still in 
line with about a dozen ticket seekers in front of you. By this time you 
too have acquired a worried look. It is getting very near your train 
time. A soldier who is three or four places ahead of you in line steps 
blithely up to the window and asks for a ticket to Needles, Arizona. 
The harassed ticket agent staggers visibly, lifts his eyes to heaven in 
mute appeal, then retires into the background where he can be seen 
frantically shuffling through his schedules and rate books. Finally he 
comes to the window bearing a ticket about a foot and a half in length. 
Each phase of the trip is then discussed in detail in regard to the 
connections that are to be made, after which the price of the ticket 
remains to be figured out, during which process the agent fills several 
sheets of paper with problems in addition and subtraction, and finally 
after an orgy of punching and stamping, he carefully folds the ticket to 
Needles, places it in an envelope, and hands it to the soldier with a 
twisted smile. 

By this time you are in a condition bordering on desperation. You 
have exactly three minutes in which to catch your train, and the 
muscles of your face begin to twitch spasmodically. 

Your unfortunate friend in front has long since passed the state 
of violent agitation. He watches the ticket to Needles being made out 
with the deadly calm of a rattlesnake. Noting your agitation, he turns 
and says to you: 

“See what I mean, brother ?” 

You see it. 

“Do you still,” he goes on, grimly, “feel like cracking a little joke 
or two?” 

You do not. 

“T can still make my train,” says the roly-poly man, glancing at his 
watch as he steps up to the ticket window: “Give me a ticket to Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the B. and O.” 

“Sorry,” says the agent, briskly, “no seats left.” 

The roly-poly little man moistens his lips. His voice comes almost 
in a whisper. 
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“No seats left?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But I have to be there tomorrow. What can I do?” 

“Sorry. You might try the buslines. Next.” 

The little man totters away from the window, and for a moment 
you fear for his reason. But there is no time to waste in sympathy. 
Already those behind you in line are beginning to complain, and besides, 
your train leaves in two minutes. 

“Ticket to Cambridge, Massachusetts on the N.Y.C.,” you say, 
hurriedly. The ticket agent looks grave, and your heart sinks. 

“N.Y.C.,” he says, looking over his lists. “Let me see, yes, there is 
just one seat left.” 

With trembling hands you give him your fare, and receive in return 
the precious pasteboard. Clutching it in your hand, you race for the 
exit. What matter if in your haste you leave behind you on the ledge 
of the ticket-window three or four magazines which you had purchased 
for reading matter on the train? What matter if dignity and decorum 
fall by the wayside as you sprint for the train with scarf flying and 
valise banging against your legs at every step? You have achieved a 
triumph, you have secured a ticket, you are fit company for the gods. 


ND as you find your precious seat on the train and sink into its 
A cushioned depths, you reflect in this wise: After all, why get ex- 
cited over a little inconvenience and discomfort, when so many of your 
fellow-citizens are sleeping in six inches of water in the soggy marsh- 
land of New Guinea, or dodging bullets in the malaria-infested jungles 
of Guadalcanal? Even the boy who bought the ticket for Needles, 
Arizona, may be out there before long. And feeling ashamed of your 
unkind thoughts, you say a little prayer for him and his brave com- 
panions. It’s a good old U. S. A. that they and you are fighting for, 
with all its heedless haste and impolite efficiency. May God grant it 
victory ! 





Progress — to the Devil 





“The spiritual progress of Boston in the last century con- 
sists in a theological progress from certainty concerning what 
the devil is to uncertainty what the devil anything is.” 

— Quoted by VanWyck Brooks in New 
England — Indian Summer. 
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D. F. MILLer 
Complaints of husbands or wives may be sent in 
to THe Licuortan. They should be signed and 
return address should be given, so that, if neces- 
sary, personal replies may be made. Selected com- 
plaints will be dealt with in this column, without 
publication of names or places. 


Complaint: My husband is perfect in every respect except one. That 
is his habit of taking too much to drink when we have company or 
when we are visiting friends who serve liquor freely. He never drinks 
too much when we are at home alone, and I do not believe he ever enters 
a tavern. Nor does he become completely intoxicated in the circumstances 
above. But he does become silly or maudlin, and thus brings shame on 
himself and me. Can I do anything to break him of this habit? 

Solution: Your problem is one that is very common today. There 
are a great many people who seem to believe that the companionship of 
congenial friends is a reason or an excuse for forgetting that there is 
any evil in the excessive use of intoxicating drink. Many an otherwise 
happy gathering is ruined by the presence of one or the other who 
cannot say “no” to offers of more drinks when they have already had 
enough. And many a host is as guilty as the person who drinks too much 
because he hasn’t acumen enough to realize that true “good fellowship” 
ends when drunkenness stalks in. 

But to get down to your problem. Perhaps it will help if you know 
some of the reasons why a man may drink to excess in company when 
he would not do so alone. A very common reason is that he suffers from 
an inferiority complex in the company of others, and drinks because it 
makes him feel more at ease. And the more he drinks the more at ease 
he feels until he loses even a sense of propriety and makes a fool of 
himself. 

There is a hint of something you can do toward correcting him in 
that analysis. Try to build up his confidence in himself. Show that you 
think him quite capable of mingling with the best without discredit to 
himself. Laugh at his jokes (even when it hurts, or when you are hear- 
ing them for the twentieth time) — and all this when there is no liquor 
around. It is very possible that, if you have done the opposite of these 
suggestions, you have contributed to his drinking to excess. In his cups 
he feels that he escapes even your disapproval, if you have shown dis- 
approval of his social abilities in the past. 

If you try to correct him directly, do so on a moral and religious 
basis. If he has any religious principle, he should react to kindly in- 
timations that it is sinful to drink to excess, and that lesser sins in this 
matter almost inevitably lead, if unchecked, to the greater ones. 
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YOUR VOICE HAS PERSONALITY 





There are thousands of people who have never even suspected 
the truth of the above title. Whatever thought or effort this article 
induces them to spend on their voices will be amply repaid. 





F. L. Vickstrom 


OUR voice has personality. More than anything ‘else, your voice — 
5 ae you say and how you say it— projects your personality to 
those with whom you come into contact. We have all recognized this 
fact, even though we may have given it little conscious consideration. 
How often we have formed a mental picture of men and women, even 
before we have actually seen or met them, solely by the sound and quality 
of their voices. You can recall instances of that. Perhaps you were in the 
kitchen. A visitor was admitted into the parlor. Immediately your ears 
were sensitive to the sound of the strange voice. It may have been a 
loud voice, a rough, a deep, or a sweet one. Its tones may have been 
silvery or guttural. Its delivery may have come smoothly or haltingly, 
deliberately or gushingly. However it was, listen you did; and sub- 
consciously or otherwise you formed a mental picture of that person. 
That new voice was your first indication of a new personality. 

Each one of us is guided instinctively to a first impression of a 
person by the effect that person’s voice has upon our own feelings. Sit 
down beside your radio in a languid, desultory sort of mood. Turn 
the dial idly from station to station. Where will the dial stop? To what 
program or station will you listen? The dial will stop and you will listen 
to that speaker or program which most pleases your individual likes and 
feelings. The music or the voice which finds the closest response in your- 
self will be the one to which you will listen. 

Perhaps it is near the hour when radio programs are changing. 
Station after station is broadcasting some form of commercial adver- 
tising. To which are you most likely to spend a minute or two in 
listening? Instinctively your dial will stop at the station from which 
the most pleasant and enthusiastic announcer is speaking. Why? Be- 
cause that certain voice, of all the others, gave you the most distinct 
impression of a pleasant and likeable personality. 
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E fact that the voice projects personality has long been known 
I to students of human behaviour and to those who pursue the 
professional arts. Even animals recognize the change of quality in a 
human voice and show immediate response. Try this little -experiment 
on the mean dog of the neighbor down the street. When next he comes 
bounding out of the yard with seeming intentions of fastening himself 
to your leg, give him the benefit of the personality of your voice. Speak 
to him in a friendly, conciliating fashion; speak slowly, kindly, in a 
low tone. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred your voice will do what 
sticks and stones may not do—your voice will parry the fury of 
canine wrath. The dog may even wag his tail and walk away! The point 
is — your voice has personality, and that personality has power. 

Just how much power you can wield with your voice will depend on 
the amount of personality you project with your vocal equipment. Each 
of us is born with similar vocal equipment. What we do with our voices 
through the varying changes or time and fortune depends very largely 
on ourselves. 

All of us are familiar with a certain type of man, portly and good- 
natured, whose voice booms like an organ, whose laughter rocks and 
rolls from the very depths of his being. We could recognize that voice 
anywhere. Definitely it has personality. Then there is the middle-aged 
lady in the next block whose voice is an echo of a factory whistle at 
high noon. Perhaps time or fortune has done her an evil turn. The 
truth is, we learn to put people in definite categories from the very 
qualities of their voices. We learn to judge our friends’ feelings by 
the moods they betray in speaking. The tired voice, the churlish voice, 
the friendly voice, the voice with vitality and enthusiasm — each is an 
index to a personality. 

To be able to distinguish qualities in the voices of others gives 
knowledge of their personalities. To be able to control our own vocal 
equipment and project the personality in our voice forcefully yet pleas- 
antly gives almost unlimited power to ourselves. Actors, especially, and 
public speakers, recognize the need for this vocal control and the power 
of this voice-personality. Most of us are familiar with the dramatic 
vocal power of artists like Lionel Barrymore or Bette Davis. Singing 
stars like Nelson Eddy or Jessica Dragonette likewise win their way to 
our hearts through sheer vocal personality. 

One voice which every American (even his political enemies) knows 
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and esteems is that of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The clarity of his 
words, the richness of his tones, the unmistakable sincerity in his fine 
voice have done much to win millions of Americans to a sense of 
personal friendship with the President and a ready spirit of willing co- 
operation. More than anything else his voice, coming over the radio, has 
given to millions a distinct and favorable impression of him as a man. 
It has contributed in no small manner to his success as a leader in times 
of universal stress. The radio priest of Detroit, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, won millions of followers through the magic personality of 
his voice coming over the air waves. And nothing, perhaps, contributes 
so much, externally, to the tremendous radio audience of Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen as the impression of sincerity, human understanding, and 
enthusiasm conveyed in the warm and vital qualities of his voice. 


O ONE will deny that an expressive voice is a first requisite 

for a public speaker. A voice which can be clearly heard, which 
carries conviction, which suggests sincerity, a voice which charms and 
captivates — these attributes are essential for one who would stand 
before the public. The pages of history record the influence wielded by 
the power and effectiveness of trained and controlled voices. Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Savanarola, Daniel Webster, Daniel O’Connell, our 
own President Roosevelt are immemorial witnesses to the power of 
personality projected through the human voice. These men began life 
with the same vocal equipment as you and I. They had many of the 
same handicaps to overcome. Demosthenes, for example, started out 
with a “weak and ill-managed voice with defective articulation.” He 
overcame the one handicap by standing at the seashore and shouting 
against the roar of the ocean waves. To attain pure articulation, he 
practiced speaking with a mouth full of pebbles. 

Without exception, good voices are the result of training. This 
truth is not sufficiently recognized and appreciated. How jarring on the 
sensibilities it is to behold men with the appearance of an Adonis and the 
manners of an aristocrat, but with voices that resemble the sounds of 
rusty gates or over-tightened brakes. Incongruously enough, fastidious 
women will strive for beauty of face and figure and neglect utterly a 
deeper beauty which finds expression in the range and quality of the 
voice in conversation. This indictment could be leveled against most 
of us — we neglect our voices shamefully, little thinking of how they 
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sound, of how they affect others. Yet our voices are every bit as im- 
portant a part of us as our personal appearance. 

The objection that “I was born with this kind of voice and I can’t 
do anything about it” is not only hackneyed; it is not true. You make 
your own voice. If it is dull, listless, monotonous, raucous, affected or 
unpleasant, you have yourself to blame. It can be changed by earnest 
effort and persevering exercise in good vocal habits. The best voices of 
the stage, the radio, the platform and the pulpit are good because they 
are trained. The owners of these fine voices have made no secret of the 
means used to achieve their success. Mostly they are reduced to a few 
basic principles ; they require but a few simple exercises. 

Briefly, these are the rules for putting personality into your voice. 
1. Relax. To have full round tones in your singing or speaking the 
muscles of the face and throat must be relaxed. 2. Control breathing. 
To have full command of your voice, the diaphragm must be strength- 
ened by practices of deep breathing. 3. Keep the voice forward. The 
tone is made in the throat, but resonance comes from the sound chambers 
of the head. Other qualities, like rhythm in speaking, pure articulation 
and correct pronunciation will be acquired by making an effort to 
attain them. Habits of deep breathing and throat and facial relaxation 
can be well advanced in just a few weeks. The practice of placing the 
voice in a low key, of speaking softly, but distinctly, can be begun at 
once. Progress can best be measured by making a small record of your 
voice. By playing this over and over you will recognize the imperfections 
in your voice and can begin at once to correct them. In a few weeks’ time 
a very noticeable improvement can be achieved. 


LL this, of course, sounds very pedagogic and technical. But to use 
A correctly the tools of our voices we must have knowledge of 
the use of those tools and practice using them rightly. Since, however, 
the voice is the medium of expressing our thoughts — fine thoughts are 
the best assurance of a fine voice. A voice can express no nobler thoughts 
than its owner thinks. It can express no deeper feeling than the speaker 
feels. Its power of imagery is exactly parallel to the development of 
the speaker’s imagination. What we know, what we think, what we feel, 
can all be manifested in our voices. There is no substitute for genuine 
emotion and enthusiasm. Even a highly trained voice will register no 
more sincerity than the heart possesses. Shakespeare incorporates these 
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truths pointedly in Act III, Scene II of Hamlet in the immortal 
soliloquy of “Hamlet to the Players.” Read it. It’s good. 

A fine voice, a voice with a personality, is an asset in any field of 
endeavor. It gives confidence and power to its possessor. It gives 
courage and pleasure to those who hear it. Don’t be afraid of using your 
voice. Use it to speak. Use it to sing. The old family song fests were 
marvelous developers of good voices. Sing. Sing with family groups. 
Sing when alone. It’s good for you physically and spiritually. And it is 
just the tonic your voice needs. No less a concert artist than Nelson 
Eddy loves best to take off his coat, loosen his collar, throw back his 
head and sing with full freedom and abandonment. “Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Let that heart of yours be full of good 
things. Allow that voice of yours to express those good things in your 
tones, in your songs, in your words. You yourself will find power, 
your friends will find pleasure, because — your voice has personality ! 





Meanest Man 


Our candidate for the title of meanest man in the world 
lived many centuries ago. The Emperor Titus had made a law 
that whoever did not provide for his parents should be put to 
death. Two brothers discovered a needy uncle, and one of them 
against his father’s will succoured the uncle. By and by the 
% uncle became rich and the father poor. Thereupon the uncle * 
furiously drove his nephew away, saying: “I had made you my 
heir, but as you supported me against your father’s will, you 
showed yourself an ungrateful son, and the law is against un- 
grateful sons, so begone!” 














A Note for Book-Borrowers 


Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester in the eleventh century, had 
a copy of the bible which he proposed to keep at all costs, since 
books were not at all easy to obtain in those days before print- 
ing. So he put the following inscription on the fly-leaf of his 
bible: “First part of the bible of Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester 
of holy fame. This book belongs to Rochester cloister. He who 
steals it or conceals it, it having been stolen, or fraudulently 
removes this inscription, is excommunicated, the sentence to 
be carried out by the said Holy Bishop, by the prior, and by 
each single priest of the chapter of Rochester.” 
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The Priest’s Communion 
F. A. BRUNNER 


The reception of communion marks the height and climax of the 
sacrifice of the Mass; in the eating of the flesh of Christ and the drinking 
of His blood is symbolized the sacrifice of Calvary which is re-presented 
in the Mass. “For as often as you shall eat this bread and drink this 
cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord.” The host and the chalice 
retain an essential relationship to the Cross. 


The prayers and ceremonies: 


After saying the prayers of preparation for communion, the priest 
genuflects and takes the sacred host in his hand while exclaiming softly: 
“The bread of heaven I will take up, and the name of the Lord I will 
cry out aloud.” 

Then the priest bows low before the altar, humbly strikes his breast 
three times, and recites (with some change) the confident prayer of the 
gentile centurion of Capharnaum: “Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst come under my roof; but only say the word, and my soul will 
be healed.” 

Taking the host in his right hand, the priest makes the sign of the 
cross in front of him, saying “The body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep my 
soul until life everlasting. Amen.” 

After receiving the host, he remains a moment in earnest meditation. 
Then arousing himself, he uncovers the chalice to receive the sacred 
blood of Christ. He gathers together the particles of host that may have 
fallen on the corporal and gently fingers them into the chalice with the 
words: “What return shall I make to the Lord for all his benefits to 
me? The cup of rescue I will raise, and the name of the Lord I will 
cry out aloud. With praise on my lips I will call upon the Lord, and 
from my enemies I will be freed.” 

He takes the chalice and with it makes the sign of the cross in the 
air: “The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ keep my soul unto life ever- 
lasting. Amen.” 


Reflections: 

These prayers, although very appropriate, were introduced into the 
Mass rather late—the formula for receiving communion, for instance, 
in the eleventh century. 

The keynote of the ceremonial is found in the two longer patch-work 
prayers derived from Psalm 115. They take us back in reminiscence to 
the temple service in Jerusalem, for they are part of a psalm which is 
an expression of triumphant faith in God, composed, we may suppose, 
for chanting at the public offering of thanksgiving. The words are 
words of loyalty and trust — loyalty to the King who deigned to empty 
himself for us, trust that we in turn can divest ourselves of all earthly 
clinging to clothe ourselves with Christ. “I will offer thee a sacrifice of 
praise; I will call upon the name of the Lord.” 


MOMENTS AT MASSseerceee- 
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BLAME THE ARMY? 


Loose talk about how the Army ruins men is here blasted by the 
experience of a chaplain. 








C. DuHART 


6s@NINCE I’ve come into the Army, Father, I don’t know what’s 
wrong with me. I seldom missed Mass before. Now I miss it 
almost always. And I’ve left other things slip too.” 

When a statement of this kind has been multiplied several times, 
the Catholic priest, serving as chaplain in the United States Army, might 
be persuaded to look askance at the whole set-up of the American Army, 
except for one thing. And that one thing is that he has also listened to 
the story of other Catholic soldiers serving in the same American Army, 
living under the same conditions and environment. Their story reads 
something like this: 

“The Army has done something to me, Father. Sinful practices 
which had grown into habits, rarely if ever happen to me now. I was 
careless in going to Mass in civilian life and in receiving the Sacraments. 
But now I never miss a Sunday even if it costs sacrifice. And I receive 
the Sacraments much more frequently than ever before.” 

And with that story, also multiplied several times, ringing in the 
right ear while the left ear hears complaints about the Army, the look 
which was to be directed askance against the Army changes to one of 
honest hesitancy. 


HAT about this American Army of ours? Does it really. ruin 

men? Does it really make men? The truth is that it probably does 
neither. The truth is that it is merely a whetting stone where steel of 
strong calibre is sharpened, and where weak and imperfect metal is 
broken. The Army is only a circumstance, only an environment in which 
men make or break themselves. 

A man is pretty much on his own in the Army. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, let it be said that this does not signify that no one 
is interested in him. Commanding Officers, as a rule, have a deep con- 
cern about the men under their charge. Medical men, and special service 
officers, and many other groups of services, including the much under- 
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rated ordinary friend, are ready with generous help and assistance. And, 
of course, the chaplain has nothing closer to his heart than to be of 
fullest spiritual and temporal assistance to all and sundry. 

But still the statement stands that a man is pretty much on his own 
in the Army. There’s no one to call him every fifteen minutes on a 
Sunday to make sure he hits the last Mass anyway. And there’s no one 
to din constantly in his ears the advice to receive the Sacraments fre- 
quently, except friends and the Catholic priest who may never see him 
at Sunday Mass, and who cannot interview him every day of the year. 
And there are no sheltering walls of a private room to allow him to say 
his prayers without having to face the temptation of yielding to human 
respect. Besides that, though they are in the minority, there are men in 
the Army who try to still the stings of their own conscience by jibing 
at those who cling to some religious practice. 

In the midst of all this change from home atmosphere, some who 
haven’t the “intestinal fortitude” and the manly courage to do what is 
right because it is right and not only because everyone around them is 
doing it— some fail and grow lax in their religious practices. And 
Catholic chaplains hear stories of how the Army has changed them. 

Of course, it isn’t true. The Army has not changed them. They have 
changed themselves, merely because they were hot-house plants and 
did not have the sturdy strength and deep roots to survive the biting 
winds of a new environment. We think of the Gospel’s sower of seed, 
and the seed which did not grow because it had not taken deep root. 

A Catholic chaplain, however, does not despair of these men. They 
have at least the humility to admit that they have slipped, though not 
the perfectly honest and sincere humility to admit that they them- 
selves are at fault. But something can still be done for them. And it 
can be done principally (naturally speaking) because there are so many 
shining examples around them of Catholics who are true to their 
religion, regardless of what any one else may do or say, and who in- 
evitably win the respect of those whose respect is worth winning. 


HE great enemy the new soldier must face in the Army is human 
[peo which attacks him in the guise of a false ideal. And that 
false ideal is built up on a totally unfounded view of what constitutes 
a real man. Unfortunately, all too frequently, those who are loudest, 
and who talk so much that they seem to be more numerous than they 
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really are, are those who have lost their ideals, or who haven’t the 
masculine courage to observe them, and so in self-defense attempt to 
beat others down to their level. 


The new soldier meets many false views of life. The strange view, for 
instance, which says that that soldier is a real man, who, because he 
hasn’t the courage to be different than others, allows himself to be just 
as profane and just as filthy in his speech as some of his comrades. The 
strange view which holds that that soldier has reached the peak of 
manhood who, because he hasn’t the strength to be pure and the com- 
mon sense to seek help from God, gives himself over to the free play 
of his passions. The strange view which pretends that a man is never 
more a man than when his reason has become dormant or dead with 
drink, and he has exercised the glorious liberty of making himself 
miserable. The strange view which claims manhood for the soldier who, 
because he is afraid to do hard things in life, sneeringly proclaims that 
religion is all right for women and children, but not for he-men. 

These are the views of life which a man has to face in the Army. 
Around him are those who are willing and anxious to tell him that 
these views are false and worthy only to be spewed out of his mouth. 
But the decision must come from him alone. The Army does not force 
him. The Army does not ruin him. The Army only places the environ- 
ment in which he can ruin himself. But the Army equally offers him the 
example of men of strong moral courage, of Catholics who care not a 
whit what others think about them, as long as what they do is right, and 
who consequently usually win the respect of those around them. 

That others have thriven on the Army environment is just as true 
as that some have starved. For many, endowed with a strong moral sense 
and the courage of their convictions, have revolted at the stupid ideals 
of irreligion, and consequently have buried themselves more deeply in 
the practices of their Catholic Faith. 

This reaction is, of course, not restricted to Catholic men. There 
was, for instance, the Jewish boy, who entertained the present writer 
for an hour or two with a glowing account of what the Army had done 
for him. And what the Army environment had done for him reached 
out into almost every field. He was firmer physically, drawn closer 
socially and emotionally to his family, relatives and friends, and 
strengthened morally. 
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EST anything written here should disturb parents and wives and 
D eceaae at home, let this be added. Catholic young men who 
have received a sound grounding in their Faith at home not only in 
teaching but also in example, have completely vindicated their upbring- 
ing. They are, in the vast majority, a credit to their home. And they 
are more than grateful to their parents for a heritage more precious 
than life itself. . 

Home populations must not forget the tremendous bearing their 
prayers can have upon the conduct of their men folk in the Army. 

But the next time you hear that the Army ruined a man, take it with 
a grain of salt. The Army has ruined no man. True, the Army has 
provided an environment in which some men break themselves. But in 
the same environment, other men have become strong as steel. 


Dependence 


Many a fighting man who finds himself face to face with 
death in this war will be able to write his own signature 
beneath this striking passage from a book by the famous 
Australian aviator, Hans Betram, whose plane was forced 
down far from civilization. The quotation is given by Bishop 
Toth in his latest volume of sermons, Our Father: 

“It is sixteen days since we lost our way, we have no 
more victuals, no water. What awaits us now? Shall we go 
mad? Shall we die? But we are still young. We want to live, 
| to live! My gaze rests on the infinity of the starry heavens; 

without thinking I follow the fall of shooting stars. And then ¥* 

I find the way, the only way: I pray. In the quiet of the night 
I repeat one word after another of the Lord’s prayer and 
place our fate in the Lord’s hand. In this hour I find out life’s 
simplest truth: the truth that we, human beings, have sought 
so long in vain, until it revealed itself as though some veil had 
been drawn away from our eyes. And this truth is —loudly I 
cry it to the world: Man, you have need of will and faith. The 
strongest will breaks some day if you do not believe.” 




















For Anti-Semites 


The story is told of the much-loved George M. Cohan, who 
died recently, that once he sent a telegram ahead to a town 
asking for reservations at a certain hotel. The answer came 
back: “Sorry, we don’t admit Jewish guests.” Thereupon Cohan 
wired back: “We were both wrong. You thought I was a Jew, 
and I thought you were a gentleman.” 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








In our carefree youth we possessed an intense interest in the ways 
of the birds that came trooping back to the north in spring. We did not 
belong to any Audubon Society, nor did we even boast ownership of a 
pair of field glasses. But with the natural equipment of a pair of sharp 
eyes, and strength and willingness to tramp through miles of woodland 
and prairie, we were able to observe many fascinating things. It was 
nothing to spot and identify as many as thirty or forty species of birds 
in a single day. Looking back now, and at the same time looking around 
us at the world of human beings, we believe that Providence has set 
many parables before the eyes of men through the medium of the bird- 
world. Some of them have never been so appropriate as they are now. 


© 


Take, for example, the racketeering cowbird. The cowbird is an un- 
handsome, raucous-voiced, half-sized edition of the blackbird. The male 
is body-black, merging into a brownish sheen at the neck. The female is 
an undistinguished cross between brown and gray. This bird seems to 
have been designed especially by Providence to inspire folks to detest 
those who prey upon others, above all, others who are smaller and 
weaker than themselves. The cowbird wants a family and wants it well 
supported, but without working for it, and without building a nest or 
home of any kind. Thus, when the female is ready to lay an egg, she 
looks around for the already made nest of some other bird, usually of a 
smaller species. While the maker of the nest is out for breakfast or 
lunch, she stealthily lays her egg in among those already there, and 
flies off in carefree abandon to enjoy herself in the fields without a 
thought of the progeny she has begotten. The smaller bird, unmindful 
of the injustice of the situation, with much patience and perseverance, 
hatches all the eggs in her nest, and among them, the cowbird’s. She, 
assisted by her mate, feeds the fledglings diligently. The cowbird in the 
family grows rapidly, and as it grows, demands more and more food, 
until the other birds are able to get only half enough to eat. We have 
seen a tiny chipping sparrow, one of the gentlest, kindliest, smallest birds 
in the world (not to be confused with the chattering house sparrow) 
worn down to bone and feathers from the job of feeding insects to an 
almost fullgrown cowbird that had been wished upon it by the vagrant 
mother, and the young chipping sparrows obviously undernourished and 
neglected. There is indeed a parable for human beings! For the mothers 
and fathers who beget a child and then by a selfish divorce cast it on 
someone else’s care. For the drones in human society who refuse to 
work, but prey on the charity and sympathy and industry of others to 
get what they want and need. For the birth-controllers who want to 
satisfy the instincts that create families, without the burden of the 
family itself. 
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The blackbird also teaches by opposites. Unlike the cowbird, the 
blackbird is strong for family life. It builds its nest, usually, in the 
highest part of the sharp-branched pine or thorn tree, where few enemies 
can reach it. An alien merely passing under the tree where the nest is 
will be all but attacked, not merely by the birds of that particular nest, 
but by a gang of blackbirds whom they have called to their aid. Yet 
the blackbird has no respect for the families of other people. He (or she) 
will without a qualm often rob the eggs from the nests of other birds 
and use them for dessert after a full meal of other things. Once in a 
while blackbirds will even destroy the young of other birds, especially 
when they have little opposition to fear. There is another parable. How 
many human beings are gentle at home, or fiercely protective of their own, 
but without principle or scruples in dealing with others. A Hitler wants 
lebensraum for his own people, but it doesn’t matter if he has to get 
it by pushing other people out of their homes or even by murdering them. 
The unjust employer wants the best of everything for his own family, 
but cares nothing about the want, privation, or even starvation that 
others may suffer at his hands. Like the blackbird, there are too many 
people who are strong for their own rights and privileges, but very 
weak and inconsiderate about the rights of others. 


© 


There are many birds, however, that teach, not by opposites of what 
should be, but by direct example. The martin is one of the best fighters 
in the bird-world, but he bothers no one except the birds that prey on the 
weak, and in defense of the weak will attack a bird four times his size. 
The yellow-hammer woodpecker has an instinct for a large family; it 
knows that small families will inevitably mean the dying out of the 
race of yellow-hammers; therefore if an enemy robs its nest of an 
egg, it will lay another to take its place, and will continue to do so, if an 
egg is stolen even every day, until the family promises to be of the 
proper size. The robin and the wren combine self-protection with 
gratitude. They have learned to recognize human beings as friends, 
whose nearness will keep at a distance their own enemies. Therefore they 
build their nests near human habitations, and reward their friends both 
by providing sweet music and systematically destroying insects. The 
mocking bird uses his wizardry to imitate any call you project, so that 
you will think that he is your friend and will not bother his nest; but 
woe unto you if you misuse his friendship and make a pass at his nest; 
he will fight ferociously. 

© 


These ordinary examples, and many other unique ones, may be ob- 
served by anyone who has an eye for the outdoors during spring. They 
repay the observer well. For a while, they take his mind off the troubles 
of mankind. Then they bring his mind back to those same troubles, as 
he reads the lessons promulgated by an all-wise providence through the 
nature he created for the good of man. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .......... 


THE RIGHT VIEWPOINT 


i A PROFESSOR from one of our State universities was once 
traveling in India. The train stopped at a little railroad station, 
i and a terribly misshapen beggar was seen walking along the line 
of cars, gazing eagerly into the windows in hope of receiving 
some alms. His chest was curved sharply like a dog’s, and he 
walked along on all fours, with thighs no thicker than a woman’s 
wrist. 





The traveler felt a stirring of compassion, and he said to the 
poor fellow, thinking to console him: 

“God has given you a cruel portion in this life; doubtless 
he will recompense you in the next.” 

“Stop, sahib,” was the quick reply. “God has been very good 
to me in this life. This maimed body of mine has been given 
me to be an object of compassion to all that pass. They give an 
alms, and acquire merit, and I too have acquired merit. No, no, 
sahib, the talk is not of cruelty, but of blessings.” 


CATECHISM BY ANALOGY 


A PRIEST and an army officer were having dinner together, and 
fell into a discussion of the Friday abstinence. 
“Can you give me the real reason for the law?” asked the 
officer. 
“Tell me,” countered the priest, “why do you wear khaki 
trousers ?” 





“Because it’s the law of the army.” 

“Well, we abstain because it’s the law of the Church.” 

“But, Father, isn’t meat as good on Friday as any other 
day ?” 

“Surely. But let me ask you another question. Why do you 
sometimes put a soldier who is guilty of an offense on bread 
and water?” 
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“To punish him.” 
“And the Church for the punishment of our sins imposes 


abstinence on us. She does not, however, put us on bread and 
water.” 


“But how about fasting? Isn’t that too hard?” 
“Tell me, Captain, isn’t it hard to wear your heavy steel 


helmet ?” 


“Well, it may be hard, but it’s for my own protection.” 
“And fasting also may be hard, but it protects our souls 
from the blows of our mortal enemy, the devil.” 


CONDITION FOR FAITH 


When the shepherds went to Bethlehem on the first Christmas 







night, the old legend has it that one of them was reluctant to 
go. He found it hard to believe that there was anything re- 
markable about the birth of this Infant. Why leave the warm 
campfire for such a cold and profitless journey ? 

But at last, somewhat grumblingly, he followed the others, 
and peeping in at the stable door, was surprised to see his 
fellow shepherds praying and singing. 

“What is there so remarkable about this new-born baby?” 
he asked one of his companions. 

“Do you not see what marvelous things are here?” the other 
asked. 

“I do not see anything. I should like to see what you see, 
but what can I do if I do not see anything ?” 


“Have you given any gift to the Infant?” 

The shepherd was surprised. “No,” he said. “I have not 
given anything.” 

“Then be quick and give something. If you have made no 
sacrifices, how can you hope to see God?” 

Then the shepherd took off his sheepskin coat and gently 
laid it on the manger to keep the little Infant warm. Immedi- 


ately his eyes were opened, his heart was filled with joy, and he 
glorified God with the others. 
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Weak Catholics and Holy Week 


There is nothing so weak as a weak Catholic. A weak Catholic 
is one who has never bent his mind to the task of meditating 
deeply on the Passion of Jesus Christ, and learning thereby the 
strongest motives for conquering temptations and bearing hardships 
and privations for the love of God. 

It is safe to say that every Holy Week makes some Catholics 
strong who were weak before. The Church places the suffering of 
Christ so dramatically before the mind that some who behold it are 
bound to be touched, enlightened, moved to sorrow and high resolve. 
The important thing is that more and more people be brought within 
reach of the story of the Passion. 

There are three ways of spending Holy Week so that the full 
story will be unfolded before one’s eyes. The first is that of attending 
every liturgical service the Church offers, from Palm Sunday to 
Easter morn, with the aid of an English Missal or at least a Holy 
Week book with the services translated and described. There are 
not too many who do this. Some go to church on Maundy Thurs- 
day but not on Good Friday, and vice versa. Some attend the non- 
liturgical services, like the Tre Ore and evening devotions, but do 
not go to the morning functions at all. Yet the latter are the historic 
and authoritative exercises intended as the perfect means of profiting 
by Holy Week. 

The second way of spending Holy Week may be open only to a 
few, yet it is well worth while for those to whom it is possible. It is 
that of making a retreat during those days. Serious thoughts come 
naturally and spontaneously during Holy Week; a retreat will be 
especially profitable then, even if it be only a private retreat such as 
is suggested elsewhere in this issue of THE Licuorian. 

The third way of spending Holy Week is for those who cannot 
attend church services and cannot make a retreat. The least such 
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persons can do is to spend some time each evening reading the 
Gospel narratives of the Passion of Christ, and perhaps supplement- 
ing that with the reading of the same story in one of the popular lives 
of Christ. The important thing is to get into the atmosphere of 
Christ’s suffering that it may bear its fruit in sorrow for sin and love 
for God. 

Weak Catholics can become strong. But it is doubtful whether 
they will ever become strong if they do not use a perfect opportunity 
like Holy Week to imbibe the lessons of the sufferings of the Son of 
God who redeemed them. 


Best Sellers and Bad Books 


It is a strange fact that many Catholics who are at least moder- 
ately concerned with the practice of their religion manifest a blind 
spot in regard to what they read, or at least in regard to the books 
which they allow to be seen in their homes. 

With regard to books on the nominal Index of Forbidden Books, 
their presence in the modest libraries of not a few Catholic homes 
is an amusing anomaly. While such books should most certainly be 
removed, at least it may be said that they are not the source of much 
harm, since they are never read, and their presence scarcely adverted 
to. The average family bookcase, ranging in content from the Rover 
Boys Series to one or two outdated manuals of home medicine might, 
as far as the family is concerned, be labelled: Contents unknown. 

There is another type of forbidden book, however, which is an 
undoubted source of harm, and that is the current best seller. Mr. 
Eugene P. Willging, editor of a periodical which reviews the best 
sellers as they appear, in an analysis of about 120 leading books of 
1942 finds that about 40 per cent of them are totally unfit for general 
adult reading, and 75 per cent unfit for general family reading. The 
book estimates are based on the general opinion of Catholic reviewers, 
and represent a calm and reasoned judgment. If the book is con- 
demned, it is not because of any light transgression, but because in 
it sexual immorality is blatantly condoned or profanity excessively 
used. 

We wonder in how many Catholic homes at this very moment there 
can be found copies of one or the other of these 60 or 70 con- 
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i demned books, lying around openly, so that anyone in the family, 
i from the youngest to the oldest, may peruse them at will. Perhaps 
they were purchased because “everybody’s talking about it,” or be- 
cause the jacket seemed attractive, and the first few pages were 
interesting. In any case, they were purchased without sufficient con- 
sideration, and if the buyer is not injured by them, he is at least 
: running the risk of injuring someone dear to him. 

Our plea, and it is one that we have made before, is that you 
know the general character of a book before you buy it either for 
yourself or for anybody else. It is not sufficient commendation of a 
book that “everybody is talking about it.” The only reasonable way 
to find out a book’s character is to ask somebody that knows books, 
or to read the reviews in our leading Catholic magazines. A little 
precautionary effort may prevent a lot of grief. 


Seshnrbcducte 


Hidden Patriots 

It is not a comfortable thing nowadays to be a seminarian pur- 
suing studies for the priesthood. Many are the sneering remarks that 
these young men should be in the armed service of their country. 
Bigotry, lamenting one’s own fate, share-the-misery-plan, misguided 
patriotism and ignorance are dominating causes of this would-be 
sabotage of our country’s welfare. Such people would blind us to the 
preponderating number of Catholics in our nation’s service in 
proportion to Catholic population and to the hundreds of Catholic 
chaplains necessary for that morale without which a soldier will not 
dare and welcome death —all of which would not be likely in this 
war if such sneers had been heeded in the last World War. 

Such sneerers forget that there is a home front that must be held 
intact. They lose sight of a vital power for reconstruction after the 
war. They have no sense of the spiritual. Religion is not “the opium 
of the people”: it is their energizing force! Such sneerers over-rate 
even the supposed material loss. The total number of 67,483 clergy- 
men or theological students of all denominations registered through- 
out the country on September 30, 1941, represents only one half 
of one per cent of the total number classified in the registration of 
1940. Such critics would dominate and intimidate those who have been 
elected in our American way to rule the country. They think that 
they want victory but what their methods will obtain is chaos. Our 
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government knows what is better and wiser. Experience, past and 
present has confirmed its judgment. 

What disaster would follow if this narrow plea for man-power 
were applied to the medical students ? 

Not all those who wave flags or wear uniforms are making sac- 
rifices for their country. There are shams in patriotism just as there 
are in charity and religion. Shouting for Old Glory like crying 
“Lord, Lord,” is often just noisy hyprocrisy. The service has its soft 
spots too. This war means dolors for some and dollars for others. 
Would that all strength of opposition would be used against those 
who would subordinate the common to their individual good! Man- 
power, man-hours indeed — but for what and for whom? 

It is contrasting and comforting to know that seminarians not 
only wisely pursue their studies but patriotically give their blood 
repeatedly for those who risk their lives and they further spend their 
off-time in farming their own and neighboring lands to benefit 
soldiers and sneerers alike. And they too have loved ones on the 
battle-field and lonely ones at home. 

Just what are you doing with your time and over-time and how 
much richer do you expect to be when the war is over, when you can 
enjoy the freedoms that servicemen and seminarians, real patriots, 
public and hidden have won and guaranteed for you? 

There is “an army that kneels that an army may stand.” “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” Ask Eddie 
Rickenbacker! Ask the boys in the fox-holes! If you came to scoff, 
stay to pray — for HIDDEN PATRIOTS! 


Great Names Gone Wrong 

With the names O’Hara and Reilly we generally associate the 
ancient Faith. 

It was a decided shock, then, to hear of a man by the name of 
John O’Hara writing a play called “Pal Joey” which is now showing 
in Chicago and which is vulgar and obscene, and unworthy of the 
efforts of a pagan, much less a Catholic. If only John O’Hara had 
changed his name to Smythe or Jones, it would not have been so 
bad. But for a man named O’Hara to crawl down into the gutter 
and attempt to bring others with him, that is being a traitor in a 
double sense of the word. 
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But John O’Hara was not content with merely writing his miser- 
able play. He had to use his column in Newsweek a short time ago 
to launch out against the Legion of Decency because the Legion had 
dared criticize the class C moving picture Two Faced Woman. 
Perhaps it was a bad conscience trying to justify itself. 

If John O’Hara ever had the faith, he cannot have much of it 
left now. Even if John O’Hara never had the faith, he cannot have 
much sense of decency. No truly upright man would or could write 
such a foul thing as Pal Joey. May God be merciful to John O’Hara. 

The shock was just as great when we read of a man by the 
name of Reilly, a retired General in our army, crying out for all 
the country to hear: “The army is supposed to fight. Leave the 
morale to the Army and to hell with morals. Some people want to 
keep the young soldier from women and liquor. That’s what he 
needs.” 

We might excuse General Reilly on the score of age, or rather 
dot-age, and thank heaven that he is retired, hoping sincerely that so 
he remains. But it’s a sad thing to think of a man called Reilly 


talking like that. May the other Reillys forgive him. May God forgive 
him. 


End of Atheism 


Two American soldiers were in a tiny ditch which they had dug 
with their own hands. They were hugging and clutching the bottom of 
that ditch as though it were the dearest and most precious spot of 
ground in all the world. It was that — at the moment. Pieces of shell 
and machine gun bullets were whizzing through the grass and just a 
few inches over their prone bodies like rain drops going the wrong 
direction. 

Afterwards they were asked how they felt and what were their 
thoughts as they lay there in so inadequate a shelter. 

Said one of the soldiers: 

“One thing is certain. In a fox hole there isn’t any room for an 
atheist.” 

SSS SIS= 
Trifling actions affect a man’s credit. The sound of your hammer at 


five in the morning or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him 
easy six months longer. — Benjamin Franklin. 
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The Prayers of the Mass 
SECOND PART 
From the Introit to the Credo 

It is usually in the Introit that 
the Church proposes the subject 
of the feast that is celebrated. 
Mention is made therein of some 

; divine mystery, of 
ae Explanation the Blessed Vir- 
of the Prayers gin, or of some 
of Mass other saint whom 
the Church honors on that day, so 
that we simply render this honor 
to the saint, since the sacrifice, as 
we have said, is offered only to 
God. It is asserted that the author 
of the Introit is St. Gregory the 
Great, as may be seen in the works 
of Benedict XIV. 

Kyrie, eleison, Christe, eleison. 
These are Greek words that mean 
“Lord, or, Christ, have mercy.” 
This prayer is addressed three 
times to the Father, three times to 
the Son, and three times to the 
Holy Ghost. Durand says that the 
Mass was begun to be said in 
Greek in the Oriental Church at 
the time of the Emperor Adrian 
I, about the year 140. Pope St. 
Sylvester ordered that, after the 
example of the Greeks, the Kyrie 
eleison should be said in the Latin 
Church. According to Cardinal 
Bellarmine this custom was intro- 
duced into Italy about a hundred 
and fifty years before St. Gregory. 
Thereby is shown the union that 
exists between the Greek and the 
Latin Church. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo, etc. 


——LIGUORIANA 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


(Glory be to God on high, etc.) 
This canticle or prayer is formed 
of the words that the celestial 
choirs used when the Angel came 
to announce to the shepherds the 
birth of the Saviour: “Glory to 
God in the highest; and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” The 
remaining words were added by 
the Church. In it God is thanked 
for His glory, because God has 
used our salvation for His glory 
by saving us through Jesus Christ, 
Who, in offering Himself as a 
sacrifice to His Father, has pro- 
cured salvation for men, and has 
given at the same time, infinite 
glory to God. Then the Church, 
addressing herself to Jesus Christ, 
asks Him by the merits of His 
sacrifice to have pity on us; and 
she concludes by proclaiming 
Him: Quoniam to solus Sanctus, 
to solus Dominus, tu solus Altis- 
simus, Jesu Christe, cum Sancto 
Spiritu in gloria Det Patris. Amen. 
(For Thou only art holy; Thou 
only art Lord; Thou only, O Jesus 
Christ, art Most High in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen.) For 
our Saviour who sacrifices Him- 
self as a victim, is at the same 
time true God, equal to Him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 
Then follows the prayer or 
Collect, thus called because the 
priest, performing the office of 
mediator between God and men, 
collects all the prayers of the peo- 
ple, and presents them to God. 
The Collect is said in a suppliant 
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manner, with outstretched and 
raised hands. In these prayers are 
asked of God the graces that have 
reference to the mystery of the 
day: for example, at Easter, the 
grace to rise with Jesus Christ, 
and at the Ascension, to dwell 
with Him in spirit in heaven; or 
we ask for those graces that we 
wish to obtain through the inter- 
cession of the saint whose feast 
we are celebrating. But all these 
prayers are concluded in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tum. (Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.) For all the graces that 
we obtain are given to us chiefly 
in view of the merits of Jesus 
Christ. It is not true, as the in- 
novators say, that we offer the 
Sacrifice of the Altar to the saints. 
It is altogether false; for we know 
very well that the sacrifice, being 
a cult or worship that is due to the 
Sovereign Lord of the universe, 
can be offered only to God; and 
if at the Mass we make mention 
of the saints, we do so only be- 
cause of the favors that they have 
received from God, to whom they 
acknowledge they are indebted for 
all the happiness that they possess. 

Here follow the Epistle and the 
Gospel. While listening to the 
reading of the Epistle, we must 
hear it as if it is God Himself 
Who speaks by the mouth of His 
prophets and apostles. 

The Epistle is followed by the 
Gradual, which, according to Bel- 
larmine, was sung in former times 
while the deacon ascended the 


steps of the aula—an elevated 
pulpit —to read the Gospel. The 
Gradual was followed by the 
Alleluias, a Hebrew word that 
signifies Praise the Lord. But in 
Lent the Alleluia, which expresses 
joy, is replaced by the Tract, 
which Abbot Rupert calls the 
lamentation of penitents (Paeni- 
tentium lamentum). The priest 
then leaving the left side of the 
altar, which represents the Jewish 
people, passes to the right side, 
which represents the Gentiles, who 
accepted the Gospel that was re- 
jected by the Jews. We should 
listen to the Gospel as if we heard 
the words of our divine Saviour 
instructing us Himself, and we 
should at the same time ask Him 
for the necessary help to put in 
practice what He teaches. It is an 
ancient practice to stand during 
the reading of the Gospel, to show 
that we are ready to follow the 
precepts and counsels that our 
Lord points out to us. 


Credo (I believe). While the 
priest is reciting the symbol, we 
should renew our faith in all the 
mysteries and all the dogmas that 
the Church teaches. By the symbol 
was formerly understood a mili- 
tary sign, a mark by which many 
recognize one another, and are dis- 
tinguished from one another; this 
at present distinguishes between 
believers and unbelievers. Pope 
Benedict XIV tells us that at 
Rome the recitation of the symbol 
during Mass was begun only in 
the eleventh century. 
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“I don’t know why 
I’m telling you all this. 


they stand for mature 


A column of comment ow | minds, but for children 


Maybe you'll think I’m | sew books just appearing and | these truths simply will 
being silly. But I’m | old books that still live. THE | not register unless they 
not, really, because this | LIGUORIAN offers its services to | are clothed in_ their 
is important. You see | obtain books of any kind for | language and fortified 


it was different! . . 





any reader, whether they are | at every turn with illus- 
Well, it was just some- | mentioned here or not. 


trations which sink 
beneath the surface of 








thing I’d never felt 
before.” 

Yet we wonder whether it really was 
different! Was Angie Morrow’s first love 

really different! Angie tells 
Seventeenth us how hot and sultry 
Summer June, July, and August 

were changed into the 
golden seventeenth summer of her first 
love. Angie’s first date with Jack blos- 
somed into something that was “differ- 
ent.” We share the joys and sorrows that 
flooded her heart, from her first sail- 
boat ride with Jack until the train pulled 
away with Angie bound for college. We 
sympathize with her in her terrible 
anxiety over her apparent failure when 
Jack takes her to the place of places 
for cokes and dancing. Angie insisted that 
it was not “Puppy love,” love at first 
sight or infatuation, but we have a 
strange suspicion that it is everything she 
says it isn’t. 

Maureen Daly, a student at Rosary 
College, reveals a wealth of imagery, keen 
observation and especially an intimate 
knowledge of her subject, the heart of a 
girl of seventeen. This first novel won 
the Intercollegiate Fellowship award, and 
has been a consistent best-seller. Seven- 
teenth Summer (Dodd, Mead and Co., 
$2.50, 255 pp.) has had eleven printings 
from April to December. It is something 
of a novelty for a book by a Catholic 
to be a best-seller; it must be good. The 
young will perhaps find recorded some 
of their own feeling; the old will relive 
the glorious days of their first love. Read 
it. You will like it. 


It is always a problem for those who 
are teaching Catechism to children, 
especially younger children, to put the 
sublime teachings of the church into 
language which they will understand. The 
statements and explanations in the stand- 
ard catechisms may be plain enough as 
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their minds. For this reason the little 
volumes of instructions by Rev. Gerald 
T. Brennan are most welcome; we can 

attest by actual experience 
Aids to that his approaches and 
Catechists illustrations will hold the 

attention and win the ap- 
proval of even the very youngest chil- 
dren. Father Brennan’s first volume in 
his series of “little talks for little folks” 
was entitled Angel Food (Bruce, $1.50), 
and now a sequel has appeared with a 
similarly catching title: For Heaven’s 
Sake (Bruce, $1.75, pp. 126). In 34 short 
talks the author touches on a variety of 
catechetical and ascetical truths, and 
drives every one of them home with an 
apt illustration. Some of his illustrations 
spring from his own fertile imagination, 
others are based on true incidents, but 
presented in such a way that their appeal 
to children is guaranteed. We recommend 
the Angel Food Series very highly not 
only to catechists, but to anyone who 
likes good reading. 


Another very helpful volume for cate- 
chists is Catechism Comes To Life by 
Rev. Stephen Aylward (Catechetical 
Guild, St. Paul, pp. 186, $1.00). It is a 
sad fact that many of our catechism 
classes fail to arouse much interest in 
the children; they learn the answers, it 
is true, but they do not acquire any 
enthusiasm in learning the faith for its 
own sake. Father Aylward thinks that 
the one chief way in which we can 
obviate this difficulty is by returning to 
the methods of Christ, since Christ un- 
doubtedly made use of the most perfect 
method of presenting his teachings to the 
crowds who listened to Him. Now the 
secret of Christ’s catechetical method lay 
in His constant use of examples and 
parallels and illustrations. In the book 
we are considering, the author outlines 
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a plan by which modern catechists can 
present their matter in the same way. 
After a brief introduction on the proper 
use of examples, he offers samples of 
the four main types into which they may 
be divided, i.e., doing things, drawing 
things, showing things and telling things. 
Then he proceeds to analyze the use 
of examples more carefully, especially in 
reference to their application. Unless the 
application is driven home, the example 
is of little use. Finally, another important 
phase of the subject is discussed — what 
the author calls consolidation of the les- 
sons, meaning that the lessons must con- 
stantly be interrelated and unified. More 
than 80 practical and interesting ways of 
presenting truths by way of example, 
and a number of apt anecdotes make this 
well-illustrated little book well worth its 
price. 


My Silent Partner, by Rev. H. J. 
Heagney (Salvatorian Press, St. Nazianz, 
Wis., pp. 154, $1.50) is another little 
book in the same general field, but this 
one is meant to be placed directly in the 
hands of little ones for their own en- 
joyment and instruction. It contains about 
70 little stories, none more than three 
or four pages in length, on a wide variety 
of subjects. Some are based on fact, 
others are fiction, but all have a certain 
charm and appeal for youthful minds. 

Lastly, we notice in this collection of 
catechetical material a new edition of the 
famous old Faerber’s Catholic Cate- 
chism, published by Herder (30c, pp. 
122). The traditional question and an- 
swer catechism still has an important role 
to play, no matter how advanced cate- 
chetical methods may become, and we 
are glad to see the old familiar cate- 
chisms continue to appear. 


The exiled Irish of Australia have a 
poetry all their own, in Around the 
Boree Log (St. Columbans Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, $1.00, 146 pp.). John 
O’Brien sings of the simple, yet 
adventurous life of these peo- 
ple. Love, humor, adventure 
are the tales he spins. Running 
through all these songs is the Irish Spirit 
of faith, that seems to put them in con- 
tact with the world of unseen realities. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen has quoted one of 
the better poems, “The Trimmins on 
the Rosary.” It is the story of the Irish 
Mother who added extra prayers to the 
nightly family rosary. She prayed for 
every “sore complaint” and “hurted 
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hand” in the land, and woe betide any 
stranger who rose after the rosary think- 
ing all was over. He quickly fell to his 
knees when Mother took over with her 
“trimmins.” We also meet the “pillar 
of the Church, Who is never shy or 
shrinkin’, nor afraid to be upstandin’ his 
opinions for to state.” “The jealous call 
him “Curate; while the flippant call him 
Pope.” 

If you want some pleasant entertain- 
ment, grab a blanket and curl up in an 
arm chair before your oil-burning fur- 
nace and you will imagine you are in 
Australia Around the Boree Log. 


Among pulpit orators of our time, 
Bishop Tihamer Toth of Hungary cer- 
tainly held a position of pre-eminence 
up until his death a few years ago. 
Reading his sermons, one is simply 

amazed at the wealth of 


Two books illustration and apt com- 
on the parison which flowed from 
Our Father his mind, and this joined 


with a profound and yet 
simple presentation of the truths of faith. 
We can easily understand how his fame 
as a radio preacher spread far beyond 
his native country. The ninth and latest 
to be translated in his volumes of ser- 
mons has just appeared, and it keeps up 
the fine standards set by its predecessors. 
Entitled Our Father, and translated by 
V. G. Agotai (Herder, pp. 314, $2.75), 
it is a series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, but Bishop Toth finds so much 
to say about the first phases of that most 
beautiful of all prayers that he never 
gets beyond them. For sermons that are 
as old as the Catholic Church itself, and 
yet fresh and new in their application to 
the problems of the day, we could recom- 
mend no collection more highly than this 
one. 

A new edition of the famous Pater 
Noster of St. Teresa (Bruce, pp. 150, 
$1.50, cloth; $1.00, paper) has been 
published, with Rev. William J. Doheny, 
C.S.C., as translator and adapter, and it 
should immediately find a place in the 
standard ascetical library. As Father 
Doheny points out, St. Teresa’s Pater 
Noster has always been a_ favorite 
volume of meditations, but it has never 
been made available in a really popular 
form. These reflections on the Lord’s 
Prayer are profoundly mystical, and yet 
full of that glorious common sense for 
which the saint was so renowned. 

—T. T. 
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The opera “Faust” was being presented 
in Dublin, and the scene had been reached 
in which Satan is seen conducting Faust 
through the gate of Hell. This was repre- 
sented by a trap-door. 

Satan got down all right, but Faust, 
who was represented by a rather stout 
singer, got stuck when about half way 
through. An Irishman in the gallery was 
heard exclaiming: 

“Thank God, Hell is full!” 

* 

Policeman: “Excuse me; sir, but if 
you’re the ‘pale-faced gentleman who 
looks like a lop-eared rabbit,’ I was to 
tell you that your wife’s gone home on 
the 33 bus.” 

* 

A taxicab passenger, arriving at his 
destination, paid the fare but did not tip 
the driver. 

“You forgot 
driver. 

“What?” asked the passenger in honest 
bewilderment, slapping his pockets and 
peering back into the cab. 

“Your bagpipes,” retorted the driver. 

* 


something,” said the 


As a beauty I am not a star, 
There are others more handsome by far; 
But my face—I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it; 
It’s the people in front that I jar. 
* 


Bobby: “Daddy, that carpenter who’s 
building the back steps must be an awful 
good man.” 

Daddy: “What makes you think so?” 

Bobby: “He hammered his thumb, and 
then talked to God for five minutes.” 

* 

Columbia, Tenn., which calls itself the 
largest outdoor mule market in the world, 
recently held a mule parade, headed by 
the governor. 

* 

An old man was making his first visit 
to an army post. He watched two sen- 
tries passing and repassing each other in 
silence. 

After several minutes he stepped up to 
them as they were passing and said: 

“Come now, boys, why not make up 
and be friends?” 


Two stuttering blacksmiths had finished 
heating a piece of pig iron, and one placed 
it on the anvil. 

“Hhhhhhhhhit it,” he stated to his 
helper. 

“Wwwwwtswwwhere?” he was asked. 

“Aw, Hhhbhhhhheck, we’ll have to heat 
it again now.” 

* 

Joe: “Did you ever play football?” 

Winston: “No, but at dear old Oxford 
we played Rugby.” 

Joe: “How’s that played?” 

Winston: “Well, it consists chiefly of 
a lot of shin kicking.” 

Joe: “Well, in this country we call that 
bridge.” 

* 

Magistrate: “What gave you the im- 
pression that the prisoner was worse for 
drink ?” 

Policeman: “Well, sir, he engaged in a 
heated argument with a taxi driver.” 

“But that doesn’t prove anything.” 

“Well, sir, there was no taxi driver 
there at all!” 


* 

Small boy (to governess): “Miss Smith, 
please excuse my speaking to you with 
my mouth full, but my little sister has 
just fallen into the pond.” 

* 

A Jewish street-car conductor began to 
turn in a surprisingly large increase in re- 
ceipts. 

“How do you get $60, $70, and $80 
an afternoon for a line that has been 
averging $10, $11, and $12?” they asked 
him. 

“Vhell, pishness vas not very goot on 
Tenth Street so I ran her up and down 
Broadway,” he answered. 


* 

A well-known speaker lectured to the 
members of a literary society, and at the 
end of his address the secretary ap- 
proached him with a check. This he 
politely refused, saying that it might be 
devoted to some charitable purpose. 

“Would you mind,” asked the secretary, 
‘Gf we add it to our special fund?” 

“Not at all,” said the speaker. “What 
is the special fund for?” 

“To enable us to get better lecturers 
next year.” 
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DON’T WORRY 


Most of the worries of human beings come from 
one of seven sources. They are: 

Vanity 
Diffidence 
Secret Concupiscence 
Intolerance 
Over-anxious Love 

' Jealousy 
Scruples 

At the same time many people who worry a great 
deal do not recognize the actual cause of their worry. 
To help them find out the cause, 4nd to do away with it, 
a new pamphlet is being published by THe LicuoriaAn 
PAMPHLET OFFICE, entitled “Don’t Worry,” by D. F. 
Miller. Some of the material was published in 
LicuorIAN articles a few years ago. It goes into the 
seven causes listed above, shows examples of how they 
operate, and prescribes the proper remedies. 

Even for those who have not yet learned to worry, 
the pamphlet will prove to be a preventive. Those who 
know whence worries may arise within them, will be 
able to ward off the danger when or howsoever it may 
arise. 

Price: 10 cents a copy, $7.00 a hundred 


Order from: The Liguorian Pamphlet O ffice 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

















Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Black Raven, The 
Blocked Trail, The 
Border Patrol 
Desperadoes, The 
Ghost and the Guest, The 
Land of Hunted Men 


Black Rider of Robin Hood 
Ranch 

Cairo 

Calaboose 

Chetniks 

Cinderella Swings It 

_ Commandos Strike at Dawn, 

The 

Courtship of Andy Hardy, The 


George Washington Slept Here 
Glory of Faith, The (French) 
Golgetha 


+ Half a Sinner 


He Hired the Boss 

Henry Aldrich Gets Glamour 

Hi, Buddy 

Hidden Gold 

How’s About It? 

Human Comedy, The 

Idaho 

It Ain’t Hay 

Johnny Doughboy 

Keep ’Em Slugging 

Kid Dynamite 

Kid Rides Again, The 

King of the Stallions 

Let’s Have Fun 

Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
(revised. version) 

Life Begins in College 

Little Flower of Jesus 

Lost Canyon ; 

Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me 


Mrs. Miniver 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch 

Mysterious Doctor, The 


Phantom Plainsmen 

Power of the Press 

Pride of the Blue Grass 

Pride of the Yankees, The 

Private Snuffy Smith 

Reap the Wild Wind 

Revelry With Beverly 

Riders of the Morthwest 
Mounted 

Saludos Amigos 

Scatterbrain 

Seven Days Leave 

Silver Skates 

Small Town Deb 

So’s Your Aunt Emma 

Story of the Vatican, The 





Truck Busters 

Two Fisted Justice 

Two Weeks to Live 

U-Boat 29 

War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 
War Dogs 

Western Cyclone 

Western Mail 

We Are the Marines 


Navy Blue and Gold” (reissue) What’s Cookin’ 


Night Plane from Chungking 
Night to Remember, A 

No Place for a Lady 

One Dangerous Night 


When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home 


World at War 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 


One of Our Aircraft Is Missing Yanks Are Coming, The 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 





